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ADVENTURES OF 
THE YOUNG CALENDER; 


A TARTARIAN TALE, 
a 

My mother lived at Schiraz, (the capi- 
tal of Persia,) and carried on a pretty 
considerable trade in milk, butter, and 
cheese, the produce of flocks that be- 
longed to her, and which she used to send 
me to town to dispose of: but I soon 
grew tired of this way of life. There 
happened to arrive from the Indies, about 
two years before, a company of come- 
dians, who commonly exhibited their per- 
formances in the market-place ; where 
they afterwards used to sell remedies, to 
which they attributed a surprising effica- 
cy in all manner of disorders. 1 never 
went to Schiraz without going to see their 
entertainments; and | took so great a 
liking to them, that I offered to make one 
of the company. I had naturally a genius 
that way: | begged they might give me 
some under part; they pitched upon a 
very diverting one in the first play they 
acted ; and | behaved so much to the lik- 
ing of all the spectators, that | soon look- 
ed upon myself as qualified to appear to 
advantage in the most difficult characters. 
Particularly, | excelled in acting the 
drunkard : and played so well the part 
of the fool and the blockhead, that | 
might have been mistaken for a real in- 
habitant of Syvry-Hissar. At length, the 
drollest scenes had no merit but what | 
gave them. 

But, not satisfied with the character 
of an excellent actor, I had likewise a 
mind to shine as an author. Till then 
we had played nothing but scraps of come- 
dies, and almost always without any pre- 
paration. As for my part, I resolved to 
connect scenes, and thus form a contriv- 
ed piece ; and I succeeded so well, that 
my first essay proved amasterpiece. 1 
gave a little farce called The Cadi Out- 
witted. All Schiraz did me justice ; but 


the cadi of the town, of whom I never; 


thought in composing my comedy, judged 
otherwise of it ; he took it into his head 
that he saw himself represented in it in 
the most natural colours; and entering 
into a furious passion against both the 
author and the player, he drove us all 
out of Shiraz, and forbid us, on pain of 
death, ever to appear there again in that 
quality. 1 shall not enlarge upon a little 
bastinado that I received by the cadi’s 
order, in the name of our company ; it 
was by way of acknowledgment for my 
being a satirical author; all the other 
profits were equally divided amongst us. 
After this, I proposed to them, that we 
should go and settle in some other town, 
where the cadies might be of a better 
way of thinking; but they treated me 
with great harshness, in spite of all the 
apologies I could make for what had hap- 
pened ; so that I resolved to renounce 
the profession, and return to the business 
1 carried on before | took to the stage. 

I went back to my mother, who re- 
ceived me with open arms. I had saved 
some money during the two years I spent 
among the players. Purt of this money I 





laid out in the purchase of a stock of 
cattle ; and, being resolved to indulge 
myself, could not think of travelling on 
foot to sell my butter and cheese; I| 
therefore bought a little mule, which 
cost me thirty sequins. As | was going 
home, very quietly, on my new purchase, 
driving before me a purblind horse that I 
generally made use of to carry our but- 
ter to market, | met, at about a quarter 
of a league from the town, a man who 
asked me if | was come from Schiraz. 
“You may see,”’ said |, ** that I have but 
just left.”—* No doubt,” replied he. 
** Have you been making some purchase 
at the fair there ?”—*1 have bought 
this mule there,” answered I. ‘* What 
mule ?”’—** Why, the mule I ride on !””— 
** Are you in earnest ?”’—* Certainly ; it 
cost me thirty sequins.” Upon this the 
man began to laugh ready to split his sides. 
** The plot was well laid,” continued he ; 
“whoever sold you the beast wes no fool 
to palm an ass on you fora mule.” He 
then continued his journey towards Schi- 
raz, laughing all the way as long as he 
continued within hearing. 

I really pitied the fellow, as I took 
him for a fool ; when, behold! about hal 
a league further, another asked me pretty 
near the same question. I answered 
him as I had done the first: but when | 
came to tell him that I had bought a mule 
—‘‘ What?” said he, ‘‘do you take me 
for a fool, to think of making me believe 
that an ass is a mule?” | had a mind to 
prove that he was mistaken ; but he fell 
into a violent passion, abused me severe- 
ly, and went on, leaving me in the great- 
est astonishment imaginable. 

I now began to think, in good earnest, 
that | might really have been imposed up- 
on ; sol got off my purchase, and exam- 
ined it from head to foot, without finding 
any thing to make me alter my opinion 
of its being a mule. However, unwil- 
ling to rely entirely on my own judgment, 
or trust entirely to my eyes on the occa- 
sion, | made myself a promise to lay the 
affair before the next man I met; and 
swore that, if he judged in favour of the 
y 1 would directly make him a present 
of it. 

I had scarce gone three hundred paces, 


you? You must be very simple indeed 
to be caught by so glaring a piece of 
knavery !”” My mother’s raillery stung 
me to the quick. I now saw that I had 
suffered myself to be imposed on; and 
forming a resolution to be revenged on 
my sharpers the very first opportunity, | 
returned to the market the next day but 
one. I knew them again, though they 
had changed their dress ; and as | saw by 
two or three of their tricks, of which | 
happened to be a witness, that they were 
not the cunningest of their trade, I thought 
I might safely defer my vengeance to 
another opportunity. 


After having taken my measures very 
well, and informed my mother of what | 
was about, | put a pair of empty baskets 
on a mottled goat that I had bought of one 
of my neighbours, and went with her to 
the market of Schiraz. I was scarce ar- 
rived, when my three sharpers perceiv- 
edime, and surrounded me, thinking they 
should soon be able to make a prey of 
me as they had done before. 1 pretend- 
ed not to know them; bought a leg of 
mutton, a turkey-cock, and three chick- 
ens: and putting them into my goat’s 
baskets—‘‘ Pretty creature!” said I, loud 
enough for them to overhear me, “ make 
haste home, tell my cook to dress this leg 
of mutton with rice, make a stew of the 
turkey-cock, and a fricassee of the chick- 
ens ; but, above all things, let her not 
forget to make an excellent tart for the 
dessert ; let her likewise set eight bottles 
of wine to cool.” I then gave the goat 
a little lash, and off she capered. 


The three sharpers were greatly sur- 
prised at this odd scene. ‘* What, then, 
brother,’ said one of them, ‘“‘do you 
imagine that this creature will obey your 
orders ?’’—*‘* No doubt, answered I, ** she 
will. This is not a common goat; she 
knows my intentions, and I am certain 
she will to a tittle fulfil them.” Upon 
this they fell alaughing. ‘“ It is no joke,” 
said 1, very seriously: ‘if you doubt of 
it, come home and dine with me, and 
judge for yourselves.” The sharpers 
took me at my word; and, curious to 
know the truth of what I told them, 
stuck close to me, while I took some 
turns in the market to make a few pur- 
when | met with a kind of countryfellow.|| chases ; which.done, we all set out to- 
“ Brother,” said I, * let me know, I beg|/cether on foot. I was no sooner got 
of you, what kind of a beast I have got||home, but, in order to deceive them the 
under me ?”’—*: 4 comical question this?”’|| better, | began to question my mother as 
replied he. ‘* Do not you know yourselfi|if she had been the cook. ‘ Well,” said 
better than I can tell you ?”’—* Let me 



























1, “is the goat come home ?—* She ar-|/waited for them undanntedly. 





Dinner was soon served up; and } 
made my sharpers, who suspected no- 
thing, drink very copiously. At length, 
when we had almost done, one of theni | 
asked me if I would not part with my 
goat. | pretended to be willing enough, 
provided | got the worth of her. They 
first offered twenty sequins of gold ; but 
1 refused them with contempt, and played 
my part so well, that 1 got out of them 
all the money they had, which in the 
whole made sixty and some odd sequins. 

We fell to our liquor again to confirm 
the bargain ; and my guests left me to- 
wards evening half-drunk, and thorough- 
ly satisfied with their purchase. The 
day following they thought proper to 
make a trial of their goat, in order to 
know if she would obey their commands 
with the same obedience they imagined 
she had done mine the day before. For 
this purpose they loaded her as | had 
done, gave her her directions, and then 
sent her off; but they waited in vain for 
her return, she never came back. 


I must here explain this mystery: one 
of my neighbours bad two white goats 
spotted with black, but so like one anoth- 
er, that it was impossible to find any dif- 
ference between them. These goats I 
bought, in order to be revenged on my 
sharpers. I made my mother acquaint- 
ed with my design; gave her, if I may 
say so, orders for dinner; and, after 
having tied up one of my goats in the 
garden, led the other to market, where { 
bought the same provisions that I had 
desired my mother to get ready. I then 
put them on my goat; and, after having 
given her directions to carry them home, 
turned her adrift, for any one that pleased 
to lay hands on her ; nor did I ever learn 
to whose lot she fell. My orders were 
so punctually complied with, my mother 
acted her part so naturally, and the other 
goat, which my sharpers found in the 
garden, was so very like that which they 
had seen with me at Schiraz, that they 
really imagined that there was something 
above nature in the creature, and so 
bought her ai the dear price 1 have been 
telling you. But she met, no doubt, with 
the same fate that her sister bad before 
her. Some stranger laid hold of her. 
and made a property of her and the pro- 
visions she had been loaded with. 

I made no doubt but that, when they 
found themselves deceived, they would 
call upon me for their money; but I 
They 





know it or not,”’ said I, * you will oblige 
me in telling.””—** Well, then,” said the 
countryman, “it is no hard matter to 
know that it is anass.”” This answer 
thunderstruck me. I got off the beast 
that | had taken for a mule, and begged 
of the man to accept of it as a free gift. 
1 had no occasion to press it upon him ; 
he thanked me for my present: and, 
leaping on the beast, gave her a kick or 
two with his heels, and flew off like light- 
ning. 

I got home on foot, not a little vexed 
at the trick that had been played me.| 
My mother. who soon perceived the trou- 
ble | was in, asked me the cause of it. | 
gave her an account of what had hap- 
pened: she could not forbear laughing 
atit. ‘Poor unthinking creature!” said 
she, ‘ have you not sense enough to see 
that they were three sharpers, who 
spread themselves on theroad to Schiraz, 
and laid a scheme to get your mule from 





rived,’’ answered she, “a long time ago ;||knocked at my door, threatening what au 
you will find her browsing on the cab-|jexample they would make of me. I! let 
bages in the garden; and your dinner||them in myself; asking them quietly what 
would have been ready by this, but that||could be the cause of their being in so 
the guests you invited sent word that some/igreat a passion : they told me it was ow- 
unexpected business deprives them of jing to the loss of their gout. ‘* Have you 
the pleasure of waiting on you this day.|/not curried it this morning,” said 1, 
However, the leg of mutton is almost |** with the left-hand, as 1 desired my 
done ; another half hour will complete 'cook to tell you yesterday you ought to 
the turkey ; the fricassee is quite ready ;\do? She ran after you te acquaint you 
the tart is in the oven; and the bottles in| with that important circumstance, which 
snow, as you directed.”°—* It is all very|'the wine I drank made me forget when 
well,” sai’ I. ‘+ Here are three gentle-| we had concluded the bargain.”-—** What 
men, whose company will make me|jcook?’’ replied the sharpers. ‘ Since 
amends for the absence of those | invit-|'we left your house, it never came into 
ed. You may send up dinner as soon as jour heads to curry the goat with the lefi 
you please.”” Nothing could come up to)jhand, as you never acquainted us with 
the astonishment of my guests at the an-|that ceremony.” Upon this, I immedi- 
swers givenme by my mother. They went lately called to my mother, who came in 
into the garden ; and knowing the goat|trembling on account of the great passion 
again by the marks she had, which they||I! pretended to be in, ‘ How comes it, 
had narrowly examined, they resolved to||wretch !”” said I, ‘in a great fury, “‘ that 
have her at any price. lyou did not tell these gentlemen, as 1 had 
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so expressly commanded you, not to omit) 
currying the goat with the left hand, as | 
used to do myself every morning ?’— 
** My dear master,” said she, throwing 
herself at my feet, “ it was my intention 
so to do, but I could not: 1 ran after 
them a great way without being able to 
overtake them.” ‘* Ah, you careless 
slut!” said 1, ‘this is one of your com- 
mon tricks. No doubt you stopped to} 
chatter away with some gossip; and il 
is thus you undo me by your neglect: 
but I swear by Mahomet, that it shall not 
go far with you!” With these words | 
took her by the hair ; and drawing a po- 
niard from my girdle-belt, gave her so 
home a stroke of it, as immediately laid 
her flat on the floor. Ina minute she 
was all covered with blood; and my 
three sharpers were so stunned at it, that 
they immediately began to think of mak- 
ing their escape. ‘* Gentlemen,” said I, 
she had only what she deserved; nor 
need you bein any pain about her: | 
can ip an instant, if 1 please, restore her 
to life: but she is not worth taking any 
trouble with ; only help me, I beg of you, 
to bury her in my garden.” 

The three sharpers did nothing but| 
stare at each other for some time ; till 
one of them, breaking the profound si-| 





lence that this murder had cast them in|| 


—** What!” said he, * and is it really in} 
your power to bring the poor creature, 
back to life again ?—** No doubt it is,” I! 
replied. ‘* Ah! then, work, we beseechi! 
you, this miracle in our presence, and we! 
will renounce all claims we may have on) 
you on the score of the goai.”’ 1 made, 
some difficulty of giving them the satis-! 
faction they required ; they pressed me 
the more eagerly : at last—* It is impos- 
sible,” said I, **to refuse such worthy 
gentlemen ;* upon which | opened a! 
box, and taking out of it a hunting-horn, 
played two or three very brisk tunes in 
the ears of the deceased. 

As I played, my mother seemed to re-| 
cover life by degrees: in fine, she was 
well enough in a quarter of an hour to} 
sit up, without expressing the least in- 
conveniency from the wound | had given 
her. This strange sight threw my shar- 
pers into the greatest amazement, ani 
gave them so great a longing for the horn, 
that they already began to think how they 
might strip me of it. They asked me 
from whom I had this so miraculous an| 
instrument. I answered them, that I bad} 
bought it from a stranger for one hundred| 
and four sequins, and that he told me it} 
would loose its virtue should any one) 
take it forcibly from me; but that it| 
would retain all its power in the hands of | 
any one | made it over to, provided I got} 
for it eight sequins more than it cost me ;| 
because it was absolutely necessary thit,| 
in thus passing from hand to hand, the! 
price should rise eight sequins, which) 
was all it cost at first, so that I was the 
thirteenth person who had enjoyed it. 

My guests speedily swallowed the bait,| 
and nothing could equal their longing for} 
the horn; but they did not choose to pay) 
so dear for it: however, they at last} 
same to a resolution of letting me have} 
for it the price under which I told them!| 
it could not be sold, and pressed me so} 
hard, that I at length, after making al 
great inany difficulties, suffered myself to 
be persuaded, and took their one hun- 
dred and twelve sequins. They immedi- 
ately went home ; and, as they all lived 
under the same roof, sent for their wives, 
sut down to table, and there spent the 
rest of the day. Night coming on, when 
they had almost finished their meal, and 
sufliciently heated themselves with wine, 
they thought proper to try their horn ;) 
and for this purpose endeavoured to pick! 
a quarrel with their wives, who, provok- 
ed by some smart blows, reproached 
their husbands with every crime of theirs 
they could think of, and even threatened 
to inform the cadi of the life they led. 
‘This was exactly what the rogues wish- 
ed for. At these menaces they pretend- 
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ed to fall into the greatest fury, and with 
their knives cut the throats of the three 
women, who at bottom were as little good 
as their husbands. The unhappy crea- 
tures were no sooner stretched out on the 
floor, than the murderers fell to their 
horn; but the wretches were deaf to 
their music; no sign of life appeared. 


Upon this they fell to it again ; but, find- 
\ing all their skill was to no purpose, they 


too late perceived that they had met with 
one cunninger than themselves, and that | 
had, instead of stabbing my cook, only 
ran, as it really was the case, my poniard 
into a bladder full of blood. You may 
now imagine them not only in the great- 
est agonies at my having outwitted them, 
but in the greatest despair for having kill- 
led their wives, without knowing how to 
\dispose of their bodies. While they 
|were deliberating on the means of being 
jrevenged of me, and getting rid of the 
junhappy victims of their stupidity, who 
should pass by but the cadi’s deputy with 
jsome azzas, who, hearing the sound of 
the horn, knocked at the door to know 
ithe reason of so unseasonable a noise 
jthat broke the rest of all the neighbour- 
|hood. 


The three sharpers began now to con- 
isider themselves as lost men, and were 
so terrified, that, instead of opening the 
‘door, they thought of nothing but of 
making their escape: but the cadi order- 
ed the door to be burst oper ; and, on 
seeing the three bodies weltering in their 
\blood, commanded his attendants to seize 
ithe murderers, and conduct them io pri- 
son. His attendants, no doubt, were ear- 
nest enough to obey his orders ; notwith- 
standing which,one ofthe murderers some- 
how or other made his escape. The 
two others represented in vain to the 
cadi, that they had been imposed upon, 
and that they never imagined their wives 
were to be killed outright. He listen- 
ed to the story of the hunting-horn as a 
fable ; and the next day I had the plea- 
sure of seeing my two sharpers hung up 
before their own door. Much as | was 
pleased at my vengeance, the escape of 
one of the criminals gave me no small 
uneasiness. 1 began to be greatly afraid 
that he would one day or another play me 
some unlucky trick: I therefore kept 
myself on my guard for a considerable 





‘lance, fell into his power. 

One evening, as I was returning home 
pretty late from Schiraz, | unfortunately 
met this arch villain: he was so much 
disguised, that I could not know him ; 
‘but he knew me very well, for he no 





ander his arm; and, after tying the mouth 
of it with a strong rope, loaded me on 
their shoulders, with an intention, as | 
could plainly discover, to throw me into 
the river of Baudemir. 

1 now gave myself up for lost, and be- 
gan to be heartily sorry for having sought 
any vengeance for the loss of my mule ; 
when my assassins, alarmed by the ap- 
proach of some horsemen, threw me in- 
to a hole that lay at a small distance from 
the road, threatening to be revenged on 
me if 1 made the least complaint ; which 
done, they ran off with an intention of 
soon returning to take me away with 
them. In this terrible situation I re- 
commended myself earnestly to our great 
prophet ; but I did not place so much 
confidence in him alone, as not to invoke, 
in spite of the orders I had received 
from my assassins, the assistance of those 
who might at that time happen to pass 
that way. 

Accordingly, a butcher, who was driv- 
ing before him a flock of thirty sheep, 
hearing my cries, came up to the place 
where I was, and asked me what I was 
doing in the sack, and what was the cause 
of my lamentation. ‘ Alas!” said I, 








with a very sorrowful tone, “I believe 
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they are going to drown me, because | 
will not consent to marry the cadi’s daugh- 
ter.”’—* Net marry the cadi’s daughier ! 
And why so, you blockhead,” said he ? 
** What reason can you have for noi ac- 
cepting of her for a wife? She passes 
for one of the handsomest girls in Schi- 
raz.’’—** A little piece of nicety hinders 
me,’’ answered 1; and the cadi, who has 
a mind to screen his daughter’s honour, 
wants | should repair a fault commitied by 
another ; but | would rather die a thou- 
sand times than submit to such an af- 
front.”"-——** Plague on your stupidity !”” re- 
plied the butcher: ‘1 wish I was in your 
place ; they should not have occasion so 
much as to pull me by the ear to make 
me comply ; | would marry her directly.” 
—** Here is no difficulty in the thing,” 
said 1: ** you need only put yourself in- 
to this sack.”—** With all my heart, my 
good master blockhead,”’ replied the but- 
cher: ‘* and you shall have my sheep in- 
to the bargain. But now I think of it, 
how will the cadi like the exchange ?”’— 
‘*He wants nothing but a son-in-law,” 
answered 1: ‘he had given directions 
to his slaves to stop the first passenger 
ithey should meet, and know of him if he 
was married, because his daughter’s lov- 
er having died afew days ago, he was at 
a loss how to repair her honour. The 
lot fell upon me ; but his daughter dis- 
gusted me at first sight. Upon this he 
\iell into such a passion, that he scarce 
‘condescended to look at me, but ordered 
\i should be thrown into the river, if I 
\did not alter my mind.”—* Since it is so, 
\brother, | will readily change my situa- 
\tion for yours,” said the butcher ; and 
laccordingly he untied the ck, and fixed 
jhimself in it in my place. I tied it in my 
jturn; and, driving his sheep before me, 
jmade the best of my way towards the vil- 
lage 1 belonged to. 

In about half an hour, my sharper re- 
turned with his companions to take up 
ithe sack. It was in vain that the butcher 
| within cried out—‘* Gentlemen, gentle- 
imen! take me back to the cadi! | have 
altered my mind; and will marry his 
idaughter. The rogues imagined that 
despair had turned his brain ; and so, 
without answering his remonstrances, 
‘went and threw him into the river of 





|| Baudemir, where the poor fellow ended 
itime ; but at length, in spite of all my vigi- 


ihis days. It grieves me, when I think 
\of it; but I am better pleased he should 
be therethanl. The robbers, after this 
jexploit, turned towards the village I liv- 
\ed in, to complete their revenge by burn- 
jing my house. They happened to arrive 
at the very moment I began to knock at 





sooner perceived me than he seized me) 
by the throat, and, with the assistance of ||me caused them so much 
three other wretches like himself, cram-||they were ready to die with fear. ‘ O 
med me into a sack that one of them had|) heavens 





‘my door; and the unexpected sight of 
horror, that 
' said they, “* what a prodigy is 
jhere! How have you escaped drown- 
ling? Whence come yor? Where have 
} 9? 


you got all these sheep ? 


I little expected to see these assassins 
sosoonagain. Atfirst | was struck dumb 
by their presence and their questions ; 
but my usual readiness of thought com- 
ing to my assistance—* Go to ,” said 
I, ‘* you are a pack of asses: if you had 
but thrown me but four fathoms further 
into the river, instead of thirty sheep, I 
should have brought home three han- 
dred.”’—** What is the meaning of all 
this?” asked they. ‘* Why,’’ answered 
I, **no other than this: there is in that 
part of the river a good genius, who re- 
ceived me very graciously, made me a 
present of these shaep, brought me back 
with them to my house, and assured me 
that had I dropt into the water alittle fur- 
ther, I should have carried away with 
me eight times as many.” 

This piece of news greatly surprised 
the robbers ; and, after they had confer- 
red together for some time in a low voice, 
one of them raising his voice—‘* No 
doubt,” said he to his companions, “‘ there 
is something very mysterious in this af- 
fair ; for nothing is more certain than that 











he had no sheep; we bave bad but just 
time to come here, yet he is here before us 
us with thirty sheep, and there is not on his 
clothes the Jeast sign of their having ever 
been wetted. As for my part, | think it is 
very well worth our whiles to make atrial, 
and judge of the matter for ourselves.” 
On this, he turned about to me, and asked 
me if | had any sacks. ‘1 have, I be- 
lieve,” said I, ** half a dozen.”—* It is 
two too many,” replied he: ‘ put up 
your sheep, take four sacks, and come 
with us.” I cheerfully obeyed them. 
They brought me to that part of the riv- 
er where they thought they had just now 
thrown mein. They even went to get a 
little boat, that I might throw them the 
further into the water, and then went 
each of them into a sack, whose mouth | 
bound up very fast ; whieh done, they 
suffered themselves to be tumbled head- 
long into the Baudemir to fish for sheep. 
But I have not since heard a word ot 
news from them. 

I now returned quietly home, wel! 
satisfied with the vengeance I had taken 
of my enemies. | lived well on their 
money, and the sheep | had of the poor 
butcher ; but my good fortune was very 
short lived. One night my mother un- 
luckily set fire to our stable ; the blaze 
soon spread itself, and not mine only, but 
seven houses more were burnt down to 
the ground. My poor mother, who saw 
herself reduced by this accident to the 
greatest poverty, soon died of grief. As 
for my part, as I had a profession and a 
genius tor it, I resolved to make the most 
of them. I left Schiraz, with an inten 
tion of joining some of the companies oi 
comedians that stroll from one town of 
Persia to another: I met with this old 
calender ; we travelled some days togeth- 
er; his conversation and way of life 





i pleased me greatly ; | am row become a 


calender likewise, and we have under 
taken a journey to the Indies, where I do 
not despair of being able to shine as a 
comedian, in case I should grow tired of 
this habit. 
—+oo— 
THE FATALIST. 
—~— 
The subject of the following tale has 
long ceased to exist, and there ts not in 
the place of his nativity, a being who 
bears hisname. The recital will, there- 
fore, wound the feelings of no one; noi 
will it disturb the ashes of the dead, to 
give the world the story of his madness, 
rather than his crime. 
‘The name of John Mackay appears on 
the criminal records of the town of Bel- 
fast, in the north of Ireland. He was the 
murderer of his own child. It is un 
necessary to dwell on the character of 
this unhappy man; suflice it that, from 
early education, and deeply rooted habits, 
he was a fatalist. Ao enthusiastic turn 
of mind had been warped into a supersti- 
tious dread : and the fabric, that might 
have been great and beautiful, became a 
ruin that betokened only death and gloom. 
Yet into his breast the Creator had in- 
fused much of the milk of human kindness, 
and his disposition peculiarly fitted him 
to be at peace with all men. The poi- 
son had lain dormant in his bosom, but it 
rankled there. Domestic sorrows con- 
tributed to strengthen his gloomy creed : 
and its effects were darker, as it took a 
deeper root. Life soon lost all its plea- 
sures for him: his usual employments 
were neglected ; his dress and appear- 
ance altered ; his once animated counte 
nance bore the traces of shame or guilt ; 
anda sort of suspicious eagerness was in 
every look and action. 
He had an only child, one of the love 
liest infants that ever blessed a father’s 
heart. It was the melancholy legacy of 


the woman he had loved ; and never did 








we threw this young man into the river : 


a parent doat with more affection on an 
earthly hope. ! 
ty and innocence, wis destined to be the 


‘This little infant, all puri- 


victim of his madness. One morning his 


friend entered his apartment, and what 
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was his horror at beholding the child 
stretched on the floor, and the father 
standing over it, his hands reeking with 
the blood of his babe. © God of heaven!’ 
exclaimed his friend, ‘what is here ?’ 
Mackay approached and calmy welcomed 
him, bidding him behold what he had 
done. His friend beat his bosom, and 
sunk on a chair, covering his face with 
his hands. * Why do you grieve?’ ask- 
ed the maniac ; ‘why are you unhappy ? 
i was the father of that breathless corpse, 
and | do not weep; 1 am even joyful 
when | gaze onit. Listen, my friend, lis- 
ten; | knew | was predestined to mur- 
der, and who was so fit to be my victim, 
as that little innocent to whom | gave life, 
and from whom | have taken it? He had 
no crime to answer for ;—besides, how 
could | leave him in a cold world, which 
would mock him with my name?’ Even 
before the commission of the crime, he 
had sent to a magistrate, whose officers 
shortly “entered, and apprehended him, 
He coolly surrendered himself, and be- 
trayed no emotion ; but he took from his 
bosom a miniature of his wife, dipped in 
the blood of his babe, and, without a sigh 
or tear, departed. It was this circum- 
stance that made many loath him, and 
created against him a sentiment of gener- 
al abhorrence ; but when he afterwards, 
in prison, decl wed to his friend the storm 
of passions, to which that horrid calm 
succeeded—that he had torn his hair un- 
til the blood trickled down his forehead, 
while his brain seemed bursting his skull, 
his friend was satisfied and still loved 
him. Inthe prison he was with him : 
though all others deserted him, he pitied 
and wept. Still, even to the last, he 
believed he had but fulfilled his duty in 
the death of his child; and often, when 
he described the scene, and told how the 
infant smiled on its father al the moment 
he was prepared to killit, lisping his name 
as the weapon was at his throat, he would 
start with horror at his own tale, and 
curse the destiny which had decreed it, 
but always spoke of it as a necessary 
deed. The time appointed for his trial 
approached ; he contemplated it with- 
out dread, and talked of the fate that 
awaited him—without a shudder. But 
his friend had exerted himself to procure 
uch testimony of the state of his mind, 
previous to his committing the dreadful 
act, as to leave little doubt of the result ; 
yet he feared to awaken hopes in the un- 
happy prisoner, which might be destroy- 
ed, and had never mentioned it to him. 
‘The morning of the trial arrived ; he was 
brought to the bar ; his hollow eyes glar- 
ed unconsciously on his judge, and he 
gave his plea, as if the words ‘ not guilty,’ 
came from a being without life. But his 
recollection seemed for a moment to re- 
turn, he opened his lips and gasped faint- 
ly, as if he wished to recall them. The 
trial commenced, and he listened with the 
same apathy ; but once, betraying feel- 
ing, when he smiled on his friend beside 
him. The evidence had been heard ; 
the jury returned a verdict of insanity, 
when a groan from the prisoner created 
a momentary pause, and he dropped life- 
less in the dock. He had for some min- 
utes shadowed his countenance with his 
hand, and no one bat his friend perceiv- 
ed its dreadful alteration. He attributed 
it to the dreadtul suspense of the moment, 
the agony between hope and despair. 
Its cause was a more awful one ;—he 
had procured poison, had taken it, and, 
with an almost superhuman strength, 
had struggled with its effects until he 
tell dead before the court. He was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of his native vil- 
lage, where a mound of earth marked his 
«rave, but there was neither stone nor 
inscription to preserve the name of one 
so wretched. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that a 
more pernicious error than the doctrine 
of fatalism cannot take possession of the 
mind of man. Innumerable and varied 
crimes have been perpetrated under the 
influence of this enemy of human reason. 
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So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and lav 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’litalk with them too, 
ho ioses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 

And take upon us the mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were God's spies SHaAKsPEARF 








CONVIVIAL CLUBS OF FORMER DAYS. 


The Surly Club was established near 
Billingsgate to keep up the genuine ver- 
nacular—the vulgar tongue. Coachmen, 
watchmen, carmen, and such like, met 
like gentlemen once a week, to exercise 
in the art and mystery of fine language. 
that they might not be at a loss to abuse 
those whom they drove, &c. If any of 
these members had by mistake uttered a 
civil expression, or was suspected to be 
corrupted with good manners, he was 
looked upon as an effeminate coxcomb, 
who had sucked in too much of his 
mother’s milk, and was most likely ex- 
pelled. By this society was erected 
the bumping post at Billingsgate, to har- 
den the latter ends of the nembers once 
a year, in order that through a cowardly 
fear of being kicked, they should be thus 
used to it. 

The Club of Ugly Faces, —This socie- 
'y consisted of those 1o whom Nature had 
been exceedingly unkind. The first 
member had a nose of immense magni- 
tude ; the second a chin like and as long 
as a shoe horn ; the third, disfigured with 
a mouth like a gallon pot, when both the 
sides are nearly squeezed together; a 
fourth, with eyes like a tumbler, and one 
»igger than the other; a fifth, with a 
pair of convex cheeks, as if, like Aolus, 
the god of the winds, he had stopped his 
breath for a time, to be the better able 
to discharge a hurricane ; a sixth, with 
as many wens and warts as there are 
knots and prickles upon an old thorn- 
back ; a seventh, with a pair of skinny 


jaws, that wrapped over in folds like the 


hide of a rhinoceros, and that with a 
tusk strutting beyond his lips, as if he 
had been begot by a man tiger ; a eighth, 
with a hare lip that had drawn his mouth 
into several corners; the ninth, with a 
huge * Lauderdale’ head, as big in cir- 
cumference as the golden ball under St. 
Paul’s Cross, and a face so fiery, that 
the ruddy front of the orbicular lump 
which stood so elevated upon his lotty 
shoulders, made it look like the flaming 
urn on the top ofthe Monument, &c. &c. : 
and such like who might resemble bar- 
ber’s blocks in expression. These gen- 
tlemen seldom distinguished one another 
by their names, but generally saluted 
each other, when they drank round, af- 
ter the following manner, viz. Here, 
Nose, my service to you ; Thank ye, Chiu 
Here’s to you, Blubberlip ; Your servant, 
Mr. Squint. My love to you, neighbour 
Goggle ; Iam yours, neighbour Allmouth. 
Here’s towards you, brother Thinjaws ; P'/i 
pledge you, brother Plumpcheeks. 

None were admitted into this club who 
by their general appearance, could not 
make a woman miscarry, or frighten chil- 
dren into tits. And it was proposed that 
every new member should, upon his in- 
auguration, make a speech in favour of 
JEsop, whose portrait should hang over 
the chimney : and also, that they should 
purchase the heads of Thersites, Duns 
Scotus, Scarron, (who compared his 
body to the letter Z) and Hudibras, with 
all the celebrated ill faces of antiquity, 
as furniture for the club-room. We are 
here reminded of Agesilaus, the 2d King 
of Lacedemon, who was ill formed and 
lame. He was always the first to jest 
upon these deformities, which is the usua! 
way of other men of witin like circum- 
stances. By that means they escape the 
ridicule. ‘‘You deprive (says Seneca) 
both the ill-natured and the facetious of 
their jest, if you begin first yourself. 
Nobody ever gave room to another to 
Jaugh at him, who began of his own ac- 





cord. Vatinius is said 4o be a man born 


both for laughter and hatred, but at the 
same time he was a pleasant fellow, and 
ready ata joke. He had always a great 
deal to say upon his feet and ugly face, 
by which means he avoided the banter of 
his enemies, who were more numerous 
than his diseases, and Cicero in particu- 
lar.” 

The Split-farthing Club was an assem- 
blage of Misers, who met to consult how 
they might improve their riches, by 
punishing their bellies, and pinching oth- 
ers by usury. One would applaud the 
(rugality of the farmer, who never wore 
any other clothes than what was made of 
the wool that he picked off the hedges. 
Another would extol the prudence of 
the citizen, who kept a load of faggots in 
his house, to warm his servants in cold 
weather, by handing them up stairs and 
down between the garret and the cellar. 
Thus went their conversation. Their 
dresses seemed to be made in the days of 
Robin Hood, and their stockings almost 
darned as much as the good housewife’s 
hose in the library at Oxford, which has 
not enough left of the first knitting to 
show its original contexture. This so- 
ciety had such a starved appearance. 
that 1t was suspected there was not an 
ounce of fat among the whole. 


—~— 


Observations on lying.—Lies of interest 
are very various, and more excusable 
and less offensive than many others. 
The pale and ragged beggar who, to add 
to the effect of his or her ill looks, tells 
of the large family which does not exist, 
has a strong motive to deceive in the 
penury which does exist—and the trades- 
man, who tells you he cannot afford to 
come Gown to your price because he 
gave almost as much for the goods you 
are cheapening, is only labouring dili- 
gently in his calling, and telling a false- 
hood which custom authorizes, and which 
you may believe or not as you choose. 
it is not from persons like these that the 
worst, or most disgusting marks of false- 
hood are foand. 

Lies of convenience are next in the 
list, and are supereminent in extent and 
frequency. The order to your servant 
to say, ‘‘Not at home,” is a lie of con- 
venience ; and one which custom author- 
izes, and which even some moralists de- 
lend, because, say they, it deceives no 
one. But this I deny—lit is often meant 
to deceive—but were it not so, and were 
it understood amongst equals as a sim- 
ple and legitimate excuse, it still is very 
objectionable, because it must havea per- 
nicious effect on the minds of our ser- 
vants, who cannot be supposed parties 








to this implied compact among their su- 
periors, and must therefore understand 
the order a la lettre, and that order is, 
‘*Go and tell a lie for my convenience.” 
How then, I ask, in the name of justice 
and common sense, can I, after giving 
such an order, resent any lie which a 
servant may think proper to tell me for 
his convenience, or his pleasure, or his 
interest ? But amongst the most frequent 
lies of convenience are those which are 
told relative to engagements which they 
who make them are averse to keep. 
‘** Head-aches,” ** bad colds,” ** unex- 
pected visiters from the country.” All 
these, in their turn, are used as lies of 
convenience, and gratify indolence or 
caprice at the expense of integrity.— 
How often have I pitied the wives and 
children of professional men for the num- 





ber of lies which they are obliged to tell! 
in the course of the year !—** Dr. is} 
very sorry, but he was sent for to a pa- 
tient just as he was coming.’’—**Papa’s 
compliments, and he is very sorry, but 
he was forced to attend a commission of 
bankruptcy, but will certainly come, if 
he can, by and by ;” when the chances 
are, that the physician is enjoying him- 
self over his book and his fire, and the 
lawyer also—congratulating themselves 
on having escaped that terrible bore, a 














party, atthe expense of teaching their; 
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wife and daughter, or son, to tell what 
they call a white lie! I would ask those 
fathers, I would ask mothers who make 
their children bearers of similar excuses, 
whether they could conscientiously re- 
sent any breach of veracity committed by 
their children in matters of more impor- 
tance. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
coute, and I believe that habitual, per- 
mitted, and encouraged lying, in little 
and unimportant things, leads undoubt- 
edly to want of truth and principle in 
greater and serious matters. The bar- 
rier,the restrictive principle once thrown 
down, no one can presume to say where 
the inroads and the destruction will end_; 
and however exaggerated, however ri- 
diculously rigid. my ideas and opinions 
may appear, | must repeat, it is my firm 
conviction, that on no occasion whatever 
is truth to be violated or withheld. 


~—=— 


Fear.—The passion of fear sometimes 
shews itself upon the slightest occasion, 
and in persons the most unlikely to en- 
tertain such a guest. A French author 
relates.a whimsical instance of this kind. 
Charées Gustavus, the successor of 
Chfistina of Sweden, was besieging Pra- 
gue, when a boor of most extraordinary 
visage desired admittance to his tent, and 
being allowed entrance, offered, by way 
of amusing the king, to devour a whole 
hog, weighing two cwt. in his presence. 
The old General Konigsmarck, stood by 
the king’s side, and who, soldier as he 
was, had not got rid of the prejudices of 
his childhood, hinted to his royalmaster, 
that the peasant ought to be burnt as a 
sorcerer.—‘‘Sir,”’ said the fellow, irritat- 
ed atthe remark, “lf your majesty will 
but make that old gentleman take off his 
sword and spurs, | will eat bimself up be- 
fore your face, before | begin the pig.” 
Konigsmarck, who had performed won- 
ders against the Austrians, and who was 
looked upon as one of the bravest men 
of the age, could not stand this proposal, 
especially as it was accompanied by a 
most hideous and preternatural expres- 
sion of the frightful peasant’s jaws.— 
Without uttering a word, the veteran sud- 
denly turned round, ran out of the tent, 
and thought not himself safe until he had 
arrived at his quarters, where he remain- 
ed above twenty-four hours locked up 
securely. before he got rid of the panic 
which had so severely affected him. 


—~— 


Giving credit.—Those who complain 
so loudly of fraudulent debtors, should 
recollect that there weuld be few such 
but for the extreme want of caution in 
traders, many of whom are much too 
anxious to enlarge their dealings at all 
hazards, and in fact not unfrequently 
tempt by long credit those who would 
otherwise avoid contracting debts which 
in the end they are unable to discharge. 
Dr. D’Israeli, in his article on ** the Phi- 
losophy of Proverbs,” gives a parliamen- 
tary speech on this very subject, made 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and com- 
posed of the most homely proverbs. 
“The subject was a bill against double 
payment of bgok-debts. Knavish trades- 
men were then in the habit of swelling 
out their book-debts with those who took 
credit, particularly to their younger cus- 
tomers. One of the members who began 
to speak, ‘ for very fearshook,’ and stood 
silent. ‘his nervous orator was follow- 
ed by a blunt and true representative of 
the famous governor of Barataria, deliy- 
ering himself thus : “ It is now my chance 
0 speak something, without hamming or 
hawing. 1 think this law is a good law. 
Every reckoning’ makes long friends. 
As far goes the penny as the penny’s 
master. Pay the reckoning over night, 
and shall not be troubled in the morning 
lf ready money be mensura publica, let 


cloth. When his old suit is in the wane, 
let him stay till that his money bring a 
new suit in the increase.” 


every one cut his coat according to his. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





’Tis pleasant, through the joop-holes of retreat 

To peep at such a-world; to see the stir 

Of the great Balel, and uot fee! the crowc 
Cowper. 


MARRIAGES OF THE PERSIANS. 
~~ 


The mode of matrimonial courtships in 
Persia does not allow the eyes of the 
parties to direct their choice till they are 
mutually pledged to each other. An 
elderly female is employed by the rela- 
tions of the youth to visit the object se- 
lected by his parents or friends, or guess- 
ed at by himself; and her office is to 
ascertain the damsel’s personal endow- 
ments, and all other subjects suitable to 
their views in the connexion. If the re- 
port be favourable, the friends of the 
proposed bridegroom dispatch certain 
sponsors to explain his merits and pre- 
tensions to the relaiions of the lady, and 
to make the offer of marriage in due 
form. If accepted, the heads of the two 
families meet, when the necessary con- 
tracts are drawn up; the presents, orna- 
ments, and other advantages proposed 
by the bridegroom’s parents discussed 
and arranged ;, and when all is finally set- 
tled, the papers are sealed and wiiness- 
ed before the cadi. 

On the morning of the day fixed for 
the wedding, the lover sends a train of 
mules, laden with the promised gifts for 
his bride, to the house of her parents ; 
the whole being attended by numerous 
servants, and preceded by music and 
drums. Besides the presents for the 
lady, the procession carries all sorts of 
costly viands on large silver trays, ready 
prepared to be immediately spread be- 
fore the inmates of the house. The whole 
of the day is spent in feasting and jollity. 
‘Towards the evening, the damsel makes 
her appearance enveloped in a long veil 
of scarlet or crimson silk, and being plac- 
ed on a horse or mule splendidly capari- 
soned, is conducted to the habitation of 
her affianced husband by all her rela- 





therefore, the latter nas promised a join- 
ture beyond his means, a curious scene 
sometimes ensues. He shuts his door 
against the cavalcade, and declares that 
he will not have the girl unless the join- 
ture be reduced to a certain sum. A ne- 
gotiation takes place between the parties, 
and the matter is finally adjusted accord- 
ing to the wishes of the bridegroom. 


— 


DESCRIPTION OF WHIDAH. 


—~— 


Whidah is a kingdom of Africa, on the 
coast of Guinea, and to the west of the Gold 
Coast, extending about 10 miles along 
the sea. It is a populous country, well 
furnished with large villages ; and there 
are so many small ones, that they are not 
above a musket shot from each other. 
The houses are small, round at the top, 
and encompassed with mud walls or hedg- 
es, together with a great number of all 
sorts of beautiful and lofty trees, which 
afford one of the finest prospects in the 
world, insomuch that those that have 
been here represent it as a perfect para- 
dise. The fields are always green, and 
they cultivate beans, potatoes, and fruits ; 
nor will the negroes here let a feet of 
ground remain uncultivated. They sow 
again the very next day after they have 
reaped. The inhabitants are greatly 
civilized, very respectful to each other, 
especially to their superiors, and very 
industrious. The women brew the beer, 
dress the victuals, and sell all sorts of 
commodities at the market. Those that 
are rich employ their wives and slaves 
in tilling the land, and they carry on a 
considerable trade with the product, as 
as well as in slaves ; for some of them 
are able to deliver 1000 of the latter 
every month. The chief men have gen- 
erally 40 or 50 wives, the principal cap- 
tains 300 or 400, and the king 4000 or 
5000. They are extremely jealous, and, 
on the least suspicion, will sell them to 
the Europeans for slaves. If any one 
happen to touch one of the king’s wives 
accidentally, he is doomed to perpetual 





tions, marching in regular order to the 
sound of the same clamorous band which 
had escorted the presents. When alight- 
ed at the bridegroom’s door, the lady is 
led to her future apartments within the 
house, accompanied by her female rela- 
tions and waiting maids. Her friends of 
the other sex meanwhile repair to those 
of the bridegroom, where all the male 
relations on both sides being assembled, 
the feasting and rejoicings re-commence 
with the drums and other musical instru- 
ments still playing the most conspicuous 
parts. When the supper feast is over, 
the blushing bride is conducted to the 
nuptial chamber, and there the impatient 
lover first beholds his love, and the mar- 
riage is consummated without farther ce- 
remony. The bridegroom, not long after 
returns to his party, and an ancient ma- 
tron in waiting, leads the lady back to her 
fomale frieads. A prescribed time is al- 
lowed for both sets of relations to con- 
gratulate the young people on their union. 
after which they repair to the brida! 
chamber for the night, leaving their se- 
veral companies to keep up the revelry. 
which generally lasts for three days. ~ 
The marriage-contract stipulates the 
settlement on the bride of sach joioture 
as may be agreed upon. It consists of » 
sum of money proportionate to the for- 
tane of the bridegroom, and other pre- 
sents. If he is in middling circumstance: 
he presents her with two complete dres- 
ses, aringandamirror. This jointure, 
called mihir or kavan, is destined for the 
support of the wife in case of divorce 
The husband also supplies the requisite 
furniture, carpets, mats, culinary utensils, 
and other necessaries. 
It would be deemed the greatest pos- 
sible disgrace to take back the bride af. 
ter she had left her own home to go to 


slavery. It is no wonder then that the 
women are not fond of being the king’s 
wives: and some of them will prefer a 
speedy death to such a miserable life. 
They have no distiaction of hours, days, 
weeks, months, or years. The rite of 
circumcision is used here, but they are 
not able to tell why they use it, nor 
whence it is derived. They are such 
great gamesters, that they will stake all 
they have at play, not excepting their 
wives and children. They have a vast 
number of idols ; and they deify the most 
contemptible animal they see first in the 
morning, aud even stocks and stones. 
Their principal regard is for snakes, 
very high trees, and the sea. An English 
factor found a snake in the house belong- 
ing to the factory, and killed it without 
scruple ; which so incensed the negrees, 
that they were for revenging the death 
of the snake not only upon hiin that kill- 
ed it, but upon the whole factory ; but 
vy dint of presents, and the interposition 
of the people of the other factories, this 
Wair was made up, and the snake hon- 
uurably interred. However, to prevent 
sach accidents, they gave them warning 
not to do the like for the fature. They 
have oxen, cows, goats, sheep, hogs, tur- 
keys. ducks, and hens ; which last are ex- 
tremely plentiful. There are many ele- 
phants, buffaloes, tizers, several kinds of | 
deer, and a sort of hares. The fruits) 
are citrons, lemons, oranges, bananas, | 
tamarinds, &c. and they have vast num- 
bers of palm trees, from which they ob- 
ain wine. Whidah was conquered by 
the king of Dahomy. ‘Their trade con- 
sists of slaves, elephants teeth, wax, and 
honey. The English factory is 200 miles 





THE DRAMA. 


—-Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph oo berefforts wil attend. 
Brooxs 








OGIER OF DENMARK. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH 
— ” 

Ogier lost his dear baldwin by the 
hand of his emperor’sson. He had been 
the darling of his heart, the sweet re- 
membrancer of the happy dreams of his 
youth. After a fruitless attempt upon 
the life of the murderer, he was banish- 
ed to the castle of the Archbishop Tur- 
pin; where he was doomed to confine 
his paternal grief within tis bleeding 
heart, and supported by the conscious- 
ness of the justice of his cause, patiently 
to wait for an opportunity of procuring 
redress. The successful issue of a duel 
with the giant Bruhier, in which Ogier 
conquered, and which was of the greatest 
importance for all France, afforded at 
length to our hero an opportunity of giv- 
ing vent to the agonized feelings of his 
heart. The murderer of his Baldwin 
was delivered up to him ; the father was 
now permitted to sit in judgment upon 
the destroyer of his darling; the empe- 
ror, Charles the great, and the assembled 
nobles, had solemnly authorized him to 
punish the vile assassin; and he was no 
longer compelled to confine his grief 
within his bleeding heart. Ogier’s sword 
is lifted up, to avenge a parent’s wrongs 
upon the murderer of his son, who, 
trembling, stands before him, to receive 
the fatal blow. 

[The imperial tent on the bank of the Loire. 
Charles the Great! Charlemagne ; the 





archbishop Turpin; Ogier ; knights and 
nobles ; a numerous conflux of people. | 
Charles. {seated upon his throne; his 
son standing at his right, and the archbish- 
op at his left hand. He rises.) To your 
gallantry am | indebted for that glorious 
victory over the Africans, and for the 
peace which our empire now enjoys. 
The infidels have already left my coun- 
try, and my subjects are happy. These 
are the fruits of your gallantry. The pre- 
sent day has had a glorious beginning for 
you all, and will terminate still more glo- 
riously. But how will it end for me ? 
Alas! a crown is a ponderous burden ; 
and the pillow of an emperor is too hard 
to be comfortable. The cares of a ruler 
are heavier tnan those of his subjects. 
But they are light as air, if compared 
with those that rend the heart of a father, 
who has to fear the loss of his dearest 
treasure. No purple can conceal its 
agony ; nor can the homage of millions 
give peace to it. Ogier, I have given 
you my imperial word: I conjure you to) 
return it to the father, if, perhaps, you 
shuuld be unwilling to oblige your em- 
peror. I deposited it in your hands, in 
the presence of the nobles of my empire ; 
and your valiant hands accepted it. 1 
dare not retract it; but I may Jet this 
wounded heart bleed ; and you may see 
how cruelly it is torn by anguish. Speak ; 
what do you demand ? 

Ogier. 1 demand that you shall keep 
your word sacred. 

Charles. And is this all? Thy wrink- 
led brow and thy scowling eyes have 
spoken before thy lips gave utterance to 
thy words. They say that thou hast 
once been in love ; but, surely, that love 
must have been a deviation of nature. 
Thy heart is as impenetrable as thy ar- 
mour. There was a time, when thou 
didst gently restrain my sword, when, in 
the carnage of the battle, 1 raised it to 
cleave the head of the unarmed. | look- 
ed at thee, and saw thee smile. This 
gave me the most heartfelt pleasure. 
Poor emperor, that was a different Ogier. 








east of Cape-Coast Castle, within land. 
Bows, arrows, beautiful assaguays, and 
clubs, are the principal weapons of the 
nation. 








the house of the bridegroom. When, 


He respected nature ; but this is a dis- 
grace to her plastic hands. Or, have 
you courage enough to prove that my 





Ogier. The word of an emperor 
should, like the word of God, be sacred 
firm, and inviolable. Perform your pro- 
taise, and deliver up to me your son. 
Charles. You make me pay dearly for 
your victory. Ah, that I could return it 
to you! I have purchased a heaven for 
my people with a hell for my heart. 
No, by the eternal God! our bargain 
cannot stand : it has made you rich, and 
me a beggar. Ogier ! I conjure you by the 
-hade of Doolin, your great ancestor, by 
the glory of your name, and—may I add ? 
by your love for your good emperor, not 
to break my paternal heart. See, Ogier, 
this youth is my son. 
Ogier. And the murderer of my son. 
Charles. Youthful rashness has made 
him a criminal. 

Ogier. And me has it made childless. 
Charles. And therefore would you 
make me so too? Deliberate murderer ! 
That whic!. zave the dagger to my son, 
should wrest it from your hand. That 
which excuses my son, must accuse you ; 
and what palliates his crime, makes you 
criminal. Or, do you think that 1 have 
brought him up to be sacrificed to yous 
thirst of blood ? 

Ogier. Youhave given me your word 
Churles. Well, if thou wilt not listen 
to the father, then shall the emperor 
speak to thee! Barbarian, thou shalt not 
have him. (He puts his hand to his sword ; 
Ogier boidly moves a step towards him 
Low murmurs among the people.) Vassal, 
obey! 

Archbishop. (stepping between them) 
Peace, in the name of God! Stop, gra- 
cious monarch! withdraw, Ogier! It is 
not long that we have chanted a hymu 
of thanks to the Lord of life and death, 
for having restored tranquillity to the peo- 
ple, after many toils, anc after the effu- 
sion of torrents of blood , should we again 
provoke his ire ’— Pardon my frankness ; 
my duty commands me to speak. Your 
welfare is more to me than any thing 
else. Of whut use is the semblance ot 
concord, whilst hatred and discord rage 
within ?—It afilicts me more than words 
can express, to be compelled thus to 
speak to my emperor. but to be silent 
would be criminal in me. I cannot ap- 
prove of your speech; for you have 
sworn ; nor are you ignorant of the sa- 
cred nature of an oath. The duties of 
chivalry will be regarded no longer, it 
the word of an emperor be not inviolable. 
Believe me, my liege, that would dissolve 
the ties that bind your people to your 
heart, and loyalty would animate no Jon- 
ger your faithful subjects. Mighty empe- 
ror, who have conquered so many a 
haughty foe, conquer for once your own 
heart. Set us an example, the greatness 
of which will be the admiration of centu- 
ries, that will be transmitted from father 
to son, and extolled by every historian, 
Act iu such a manner, that the latest pos- 
terity will be compelled to confess with 
astonishment ; ‘ We can only conceive it ; 
but Charles could perform it!’ Charles 
the Great. 

Charles. Good God! must i then— 

Archbishop. Blessed be the moment 
when my emperor spoke these wuris. 
Who could now mistake you any longer ! 
And now (turning to Ogier,) a few words 
to you. 

Ogier. Be brief. 

Archbishop. As brief as if 1 were bless- 
ing my most inveterate enemy. You 
trace your genealogy to the time of the 
round table ; well for you that you can 
do it. But do you know what has eter- 
nalized the fame of that round table ? 
The knights that belonged to it were not 
only heroes, but noble-minded men, 
Heroism without humanity, is a keen- 
edged sword in the hand of a boy ; and 
the man whose renown is founded only 
upon martial feats, is as quickly forgotten 
as a dazzling meteor that, whilst it lasts, 
strikes the beholder with awful astonish- 
ment, but when it has disappeared, is 








notion of you is erroneous ? 








thought of no more. Magnanimity alone 
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perpetuates the hero’s renown, and acts 
of disinterested beneficence render bis 
name dear to every votary of virtue, 
when his clay-formed frame has been long 
reduced into his native dust. | am not ig- 
norant of the deep affliction which the loss 
of your Baldwin has caused you; nor am 
I insensible of the justice of your grief: 
but say yourself, if it be possible that 
the wound which his untimely death 
has inflicted upon your heart, be still 
bleeding ? It must be cicatrized long ago, 
or you would not be a man. But say, 
knight, was the pain which it caused to 
you so sweet, that you could so ardently 
wish to recall the recollection of it? Or 
do you imagine that the feelings of an 
emperor are in a less degree human feel- 
ings, and the tears of an emperor less 
affecting than those of a knight ? Ogier, 
consider what « noble sacrifice it would 
be, and how gratefully acknowledged by 
all France, were you to give up your 
right, and pardon the murderer of your 
son. Say, is it not the highest degree of 
magnanimity, if we readily confer the 
highest benefit upon the man that has 
wounded us in the most sensible part of 
our heart ?—Lay all your heroic feats in 
one scale, and the single word pardon 
in the other, and you will soon see which 
of the two preponderates, and be as- 
tonished at your ungenerous hesitation. 
Ogier. Bishop, do not presume to 
teach a knight the difference between 
right and wrong: you do not know what 
beseems a knight, and what does uot. 
Archbishop. My liege, 1 have done ‘ay 
duty. Itis now your turn to perform 
yours. I know that you are prepared ; 
do not disappoint our just expectation. 
Charles. Dare I act otherwise ? 
Archbishop. Ogier!— 
Ogier. Nor dare | act otherwise ? 
Charles. (with seeming resolution) De- 
liver my Charlem— 


{The archbishop silently approaches 
the trembling Charlemagne, leading him 
to Ogier, who eagerly unsheaths his broad 
falchion, furiously seizing with his left 
hand the hair of the trembling youth. 
Dreadful silence sways in the numerous 
assembly. Ogier impetuously raises the 
hissing blade ; the emperor starts with 
horror ; the multitude utter deep groans. | 


Ogier, (suddenly unhands the prince, 
dropping his weapon. A soft smile flashes 
across his face.) Oh, my emperor, (pros- 
trating himself ) Behold me, here at your 
feet! Forgive me, for having agonized 
your heart. Look down upon me, gra- 
cious emperor. Here am I, kneeling, 
and there stands your son, whose life is 
as sacred to me as your own. Our bond 
is cancelled. I forgive your son as sin- 
cerely as | wish that heaven may forgive 
me. Be comforted ! Your son lives ; take 
him back from my hand. 

(Universal shouts.) Hail, hail, the no- 
ble Ogier ! 
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MEMOIRS OF DR. PRIESTLEY. 
—— 

The names of Galileo and of Priestley 
excite a multitude of melancholy ideas ! 
—Late posterity will, however, do them 
justice ; and although too late to be 
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heard by the injured individuals, will rec- 
tify the mistaken opinions of their con- 
temporaries. It will be scarcely believ- 
ed, that within a few years of the com- 
mencement of the 19th century, an illus- 
trious philosopher should have been driv- 


his supposed political opinions ; and that 
a brutal mob should have been allowed, 
in the name of ‘Church and King,’ to 
have destroyed his dwelling, threatened 
his person, and rendered his life unsafe, 
in the land which gave him birth! 

Dr. Joseph Priestley was born March 
13th, 1733, at Birstell-feldhead, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire.—This part of the 
country, for a long series of years, has 
been celebrated for its manufactures, and 
the Priestleys were one of the first fam- 
ilies engaged in the broad-cloth trade. 
The doctor, while only seven years of 
age, was taken into the house of an aunt, 
Mrs. Keighley, and was brought up by 
her husband, who having no child of his 
own, adopted, and appears to have trans- 
ferred that affection to him, which nature 
had intended for his own offspring. 

Mr. Joseph Keighley, after whom 
young Priestley was, most probably na- 
med, was a remarkable character. He 
had been once a great persecutor, and be- 
came aconvert. So violent was he against 
the dissenters, that he was accustomed to 
tind out their meetings, which, during the 
times of persecution, began about eleven 
o’clock at night, and ended at two o’clock 
in the morning. Happening once to dis- 
cover their place of worship, he deter- 
mined to secrete himself in a convenient 
place, in order to develope their hetero- 
doxical tenets, expose their heresies, de- 
tect their plots, and deliver them over to 
the vengeance of the civil magistrate. 
The event, however, was far different 
from what might have been expected 
from a man seeming'y led astray by 
blind prejudices; for after attending to 
their rites, instead of delivering the 
minister up to punishment, he took bim 
home to his bouse, and supported him 
there, until liberty was opened to the 
sect. 

Under this singular person, Joseph 
Priestley was brought up, and soon dis- 
covered an amazing attachment to learn- 
ing. At the age of eleven, he surprised 
all who saw him, in consequence of his 
early proficiency. At that time, he read, 
or rather devoured, Bunyan’s works ; 
and it was then thought he would become 
one of the first Calvinistical teachers of 
his day. But as the Priestleys were in a 
flourishing state, and acquired a certain 
degree of opulence and consideration by 
trade, they were inclined to bring him up 
to business. He, however, was at 
last sent to the academy at Daventry, un- 
der the care of Dr. Ashworth, with an 
intention of being bred to the dissenting 
ministry, and his uncle dying, his aunt 


\| paid the expenses of his education. 


But while the zealots for Calvinism 
were looking forward with complacency 
to the time when their apostle was to 
commence his pious labours, a change 


jtook place, from conviction in his reli- 


gious tenets ; for at this period he be- 
came acquainted with some Arian and 





Baxterian ministers, whose arguments 
appeared to be stronger than those with 
whom he had heretofore been accustomed 
to associate. 

When about twenty years of age, ke 
settled, for a little time, with a congrega- 
tion at Needham in Suffolk ; but as the 
opinions of the teacher did not corres- 





was deserted. 


pond with those of his flock, and he was 
too honest to conceal his sentiments, he|jstate of New-York, has been attended to 
In this- situation, he ac- 


cepted of an invitation to Namptwich in 
Cheshire ; although those who wished 
for his moral and spiritual assistance, 
were not able to promise him more than 
30/. per annum. In order to eke out this 
scanty income, he acted as a schoolmas- 
ter ; and-happening to attract the notice 
of men capable of appreciating his worth, 
he soon acquired celebrity. 

At this time, there existed a college at 
Warrington, in which the sons of many 
respectable disseaters were brought up, 
and where also a great number of young 
men were qualified for the ministry. 
Thither Mr. Priestley was invited, and 





en from his native country on account of|/taught the belles lettres in that institution, 


then in the zenith of its reputation. As 
it was now a proper time for him to settle 
in life, and the means of maintaining a 
family presented itself, he determined to 
marry ; and was accordingly united to 
Miss Wilkinson, daughter of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of Bristol. 

But the period had now arrived, when 
a great revolution was to take place in 
this once celebrated and flourishing sem- 
inary. The principal supporters of the 
academy, and those who had been most 
liberal in their subscriptions, being cut 
off in the course of nature, and not being 
succeeded by men equally warm in their 
zeal, a speedy dissolution was threaten- 
ed.—At this time, the doctor received an 
invitation to preside over a flourishing 
and opulent congregation at Leeds, and 
was advised by his friends to remove 
thither. 

After some years residence there, lord 
Shelburne, afterwards marquis of Lans- 
downe, engaged him to superintend the 
education of his eldest son, lord Wycomb, 
and he continued in that capacity during 
seven years. At the end of that period, 
he retired with an annuity of 150/. per 
annum; had he remained ten years, the 
sum would have amounted to 250/. ; and 
fourteen years attendance, would have 
raised it to 3001. according to previous 
agreement. Soon after this, he had an 
invitation to Birmingham, where he con- 
tinued until his place of residence, and 
the meeting-house in which he officiated, 
were both burnt to the greund! A little 
subsequent to this catastrophe, Dr. 
Priestley succeeded his old friend, Dr. 
Price, in the dissenting meeting at Hack- 
ney; but his situation being rendered 
particularly unpleasant, and even unsafe, 
on account of the times, he purchased an 
estate in America, and removed thither in 
1794. On his arrival he experienced 
many distinguished acts of favour and ci- 
vility. 

The publications of Dr. Priestley are 
so numerous, that a bare analysis of them 
would fill a volume of itself. History, di- 
vinity, education, politics, philosophy, 
metaphysics—all these, at different times, 
have been the subject of his lucubrations. 
But it is as an experimental philosopher, 
that his name and his works will be hand- 
ed down to posterity. His chemical la- 
bours do honour to the nation that produc- 
ed and exiled him. It is to him we are 
indebted for a knowledge of the element 
in which we exist ; and, alas! at the ve- 
ry moment he had extended the empire 
of science, and analysed the properties of 
air, he was, in a manner interdicted that 
of his native country, and forced to breathe 
the atmosphere of another world! 
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——— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL. - 








REMARKS ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE LOCUST TREE, 
(Robinia pseudo-acacia.) 
WRITTEN 1N 1817. By Dr. S. AKERLY. 
~~ 


The cultivation of the locust tree, on 





with considerable profit to the agricultural 


Long Island and in other parts of the] 


4g 


interest, but not with that earnestness 
which the importance of the subject de- 
mands. This may have arisen from the 
difficulty of propagating it by transplanting, 
or not understanding how to raise it from 
the seed. 

The locust tree is a native of the United 
States, but was not known north or east 
of the Potomac, before the white settlers 
brought it from thence, except in a few 
instances. It is the Robinia pseudo-aca- 
cia of Linneus, having a white and fra- 
grant blossum. !t has superior advan- 
tages for beauty or use to most trees of 
foreign or domestic growth. The deli- 
cacy of its green shade is most pleasant 
to the eye, and so agreeable to vegeta- 
tion, that the earth beneath a locust grove 
or within the umbrage of a single tree, 
is covered with luxuriant foliage of ten- 
der grass. The odour of its -leaves is 
pleasant, but that of its papilionaceous 
blossoms is delightful. As an ornamen- 
tal tree, it is not excelled by any forest 
tree of our own country. When in full 
foliage no tree has a more delicate ap- 
pearance to the eye of the beholder, or 
a more agreeable shade to man or beast. 

Some admire the Dog-wood (cornus 
florida), some the bean tree (bignonia 
catalpa), others the horse chesnut, (escu- 
lus hippocastanum), some the white 
wood or tulip tree (liriodendron tulipife- 
ra), all natives of our own forests ; but 
none of them can compare with the lo- 
cust, either for beauty or utility. It 
therefore appears of importance to in- 
quire into its properties, and point out 
some means of cultivating it to advan- 
tage. 

The locust is a tree of quick growth, 
the wood of which is hard, durable, and 
principally used in ship-building. To a 
country situated like the United States, 
with an extensive line of sea coast, pene- 
trated by numerous bays, and giving rise 
to many great rivers, whose banks are 
covered with forests of extraordinary 
growth, whose soil is fertile, rich, and va- 
riegated, and whose climate is agreeable 
and diversified by a gradation of temper- 
ature ; to such a country, inhabited by an 
industrious and enterprising people, com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, must 
constitute one of the principal employ- 
ments. As long as the country possesses 
the necessary timber for ship-building, 
and the other advantages which our 3i- 
tuation affords, the government will con- 
tinue to be formidable to all other powers. 
We have within ourselves four materials 
necessary for the completion of strong 
and durable naval structures. These 
are the live-oak, locust, cedar, and pine, 
which can be abundantly supplied. The 
former is best for the lower timbers of a 
ship, while the locust and cedar form the 
upper works of the frame. The pine 
supplies the timber for decks, masts, and 
spars. A vessel built of live-oak, locust, 
and cedar, will last longer than if con- 
structed ofany other wood. Naval archi- 
tecture has arrived in this place and 
other parts of the United States, to as 
great perfection, perhaps, as in any other 
country on the globe. Our “ fir-built 
frigates,”” have been compared with the 
British oak, and stood the test ; and in 
sailing, nothing has equalled the fleetness 
of some of our sharp vessels. The pre- 
servation and cultivation of these neces- 
say articles in ship-building, is a matter 
of serious consideration. It might not be 
amiss to suggest to the Congress of the 
United States to prohibit the exportation 
of them. The pine forests appear al- 
most inexhaustible, and they will be so 
in all probability many generations to 
come ; but the stately cedars of Mobile, 
and the lofty forests of Georgia, where 
the live-oak is of sturdy growth, begin to 
disappear before the axe of the woods- 
man.. The locust, a native of Virginia 
and Maryland, is in such demand for fo- 
reign and domestic consumption, that it is 
called for before it can attain its full 
growth. It has been cultivated as far 
Teeaivent as Rhode Island, but begins to 
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depreciate in quality in that state. In 
sects attack it there which are not so 
plentifuily found in this state, or its na- 
tive situations. These give the timber 
a worm-eaten appearance, and render it 
less useful. The locust has been exten- 
sively raised in the southern parts of the 
state of New-York, but the call for it has 
been so great, that few trees have attain- 
ed any size before they were wanted for 
use. Hence they are in great demand,| 
and of ready sale, and no ground can be} 
appropriated for any kind of timber with 
so much advantage as locust. Besides 
its application to ship-building, it is ex- 
tensively used for fencing ; and for posts,, 
no timber wili last longer, in or out of the 
ground. Ov Long Island, where wood is’ 
scarce, and fencing timber in great de- 
mand, the locust becomes of much local 
importance from this circumstance alone, 
independent of its great consumption in 
this city, among the ship-builders. In 
naval structures it is not exclusively ap- 
plied to the interior or frame. in many 
places where strength is wanting, locust 
timber will bear a strain which would 
break oak of the same size. Thus an 
oak tiller has been known to break near 
the head of the rudder in a gale of wind, 
which has never bappened with a locust 
one. ‘Tillers for large sea vessels, are 
now uniformly made of locust in New, 
York. Itis the best timber also for pins 
or tree-nails, (commonly called trunnels) 
and preferable to the best of oak. The 
tree generally grows straight with few or! 
no large limbs, and the fibres of the wood 
are straight and parallel, which makes it 
split well for making tree-nails, with lit- 
tle or no loss of substance. These are 
made in considerable quantities for expor- 
tation. 

The locust tree does not bear trans- 
planting well in this part of our country, 
but this in all probability arises from the 
custom of cutting off the roots, when 
taken up for that purpose. Most of the 
roots of the locust are long, cylindrical, 
and run horizontally not far under the 
surface. In transplanting, so few of the 
roots are left to the body of the tree re- 
moved, that little or no support is given 
to the top, and it consequently dies. If 
care was taken not to destroy so much of 
the roots, a much larger proportion of 
those transplanted would live and thrive. 
So great has been the difficulty in raising 
the locust in this way, that another me- 
thod of propagating it, has been general- 
ly resorted to. Whenever a large tree 
was cut down for use, the ground for 
some distance around was ploughed, by 
which operation the roots near the sur- 
face were broken and forced up. From 
these roots suckers would shoot up, and 
the ground soon become covered with a 
grove of young trees, These, if pro- 
tected from cattle, by being fenced in, 
would grow most rapidly, and the roots 
continuing to extend, new shoots would 
arise, and in the course of a few years, a 
thrifty young forest of locust trees be 
produced. The leaves of the locust are 
so agreeable to horses and cattle, that the 
young trees must be protected from their 
approach. When growing in groves they 
shoot up straight and slender, as if striv- 
ing to out-top each other, to receive the 
most benetit from the rays of a genial 
sun. 

Another difficulty has arisen in propa- 
gating the locust from inability to raise it 
trom the seed. ‘The seed does not al- 
ways come to perfection in this part of 
the state of New-York, and if it does, it 
will not sprout, unless prepared before 
planting. The method best adapted to 
this purpose, was proposed by Dr. 
Samuel Bard; but it is not generally 
known or if known, is not usually attend- 
ed to. When this shall be well under- 
stood and practised, the locust will be 
easily propagated, and then instead of 
raising groves of them, the waste ground 
along fences and places where the Lom- 
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be selected to transplant them, as by hav ~ 
ing them separated and single there will 
be ap economy in using the soil, the trees 
will grow much better, and the timber 
be stronger. 

Doctor Bard’s method of preparing the 
seeds, was to pour boiling water on them. 
and let it stand and coo). The hard out- 
er coat would thus be softened, and if 
the seed swelled by this operation, it 
might be planted, and would soon come 
up. This has been followed wiih suc- 
cess on Long Island ; and ona late visit to 
North Hempsted, (in 1817) 1 was led to 
admire Judge Mitchill’s nursery of young 
locust trees, planted this spring. 

The Judge took a quantity of seed col- 
lected on the island, and put it in an 
earthen pitcher, and poured upon it water 
near to boiling. This he let stand for 
twenty-four hours, and then decanted it, 
and selected all the seeds that were any 
ways swelled by this application of heat 
and moisture. ‘To the remainder he 
made a second libation of hot water, and 
let it remain also twenty-four hours, and 
then made a second selection of the swell- 
ed seeds. This was repeated a third 
time on the unchanged ones, when nearly 
all were swelled, and then he prepared 
the ground and planted them. He plant- 
ed the seeds in drills about four feet 
apart, and in eight or ten days they were 
all above ground, and came up as regular 
as beans, or any other seeds that are cul- 
tivated in gardens. When | saw them, 
the middle of July, they were about a 
foot high, all thrifty and of a good colour 
and condition. 


It is the Judge’s intention, to leave 
them in their present situation about 
three years, and then transplant; and 
provided be does not mutilate the roots 
in removing them, they will bear trans- 
planting, live, and thrive, and be the 
most productive forest tree that a farm 
can have. This method of preparing the 
seeds and planting the locust, cannot be 
too warmly recommended to the farming 
interest. On Long Island, where fencing 
timber is growing scarce, the cultivation 
of the locust tree is of great moment. In 
the centre of the island, on and about 
Hempsted plains, where there is no tim- 
ber at all, it must be a most valuable ac- 
quisition, and from the trials mod» in rais- 
ing it from the seed, all difficulty must 
be removed to its extensive cultivation. 


P.S. (1823.) Judge Mitchill trans- 
planted the above mentioned young trees, 
on a side hill of waste ground, which has 
been for many years uncultivated, and his 
farm has been improved by the addition 
of a large grove of locust trees, which are 
now in a thriving condition. 





On the light produced by the discharge of an 
Air gun. By John Hart. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Science and the Arts. 


Among the various methods of produ- 
cing light, taken notice of by philosophi- 
cal writers, that from the discharge of the 
air-gun has not escaped observation. It 
is asserted that a flash of light, is seen at 
the muzzle of the air-gun, when it is dis- 
charged in the dark. This light is sup- 
posed to be eleciric, and to be produced 
by the sudden expansion of the condens- 
ed air in the atmosphere. Having often 
attempted to produce light in this manner 
without success, I varied the experiment 
by introducing successively warm, dry, 
frosty and warm atmospheres, but always 
without succeeding in the production of 
light. Lest the barrel nf the gun might 
be supposed to absorb the electric fire, 
{ discharged the spherical magazine it- 
self by striking with a hammer on the 
valve ; but still without the expected 
success. 

One evening last autumn, while dis- 
charging the same gun, during twilight in 
» back court, I observed for the first 
‘ime a faint light. 1 now concluded that 





bardy poplar encumbers the earth, will 


must be from the wadding exciting fric- 


tion on the inside of the barrel, (aii the 
former experiments having been made 
with an unloaded gun.) But, as I could 
not re-produce the light that evening, | 
imagined that the first wadding (made of 
paper,) had been drier and a better elec- 
tric. 1 now tried dry silk, woollen, fea- 
thers, paper, rosin, shell-lac, sugar, as well 
as tubes, and narrow slips of glass. The 
first three and shell-lac occasionally produ- 
ced light ; sugar and glass never fail to do 
so; but that from the glass was by far most 
vivid ; aflording a stream of bright green- 
ish coloured light, extending about a foot 
in length frem the muzzle, imagining that 
it was the velocity with which the elec- 
tric substance was driven through the au 
that occasioned the phenomenon ; I en- 
closed smull lead shot, peas, &c. in pieces 
of silk, leaving a tag of silk behind. By 
this contrivance | expected to produce a 
luminous stream, but | could perceive no 
light whatever from any of them. 

The preceding experiments were made 
ina cellar of a half-finished house. 1 
repeated them before some friends on 
the following evening, with the same suc- 
cess. But what was our surprise on try- 
ing some of the old silk wadding, Which 

















had become damp and dirty from lying on 
the floor since the last nighi’s experi- 
ments, to find them yield a much more 
luminous appearance than before ; anc, 
that small pieces of split lath, and even 
damp saw-dust picked up off the floor, 
likewise afiorded light. We now tried 
the gun empty or without a charge in its 
barrel, when we found it always to give 
light at the first shot, after the magazine 
was charged ; and this took place whe- 
ther the charge was high or low. 

My brother remarked that some parti- 
cles of lime or sand might possibly fall 
into the barrel, as the gup was rested 
ugainst the wall, during the time that the 
magazine was charging, the attrition 
of which particles might probably be the 
cause why the first discharge appeared 
luminous. Accordingly, on taking pre- 
cautions against this accident, no light 
could be cbtained. But on introducing a 
little sand, a beautiful stream of light was 
seen at every discharge. 

It was now evident that the light was 
produced by attrition, and that the sand, 
adhering to the split lath, saw-dust, 
silk, &c. might be the real cause of the 
light. We next tried pieces of very 
clean and dry silk, wool, feathers, and 
cylinders of wood, carefully freed trom 
sand, and found that no light could be ex- 
cited by their means. 

Finally satisfied that attrition was the 
sole cause of the luminous appearance, 
we tried siliceous and other hard bodies, 
which emit light on being rubbed togeth- 
er, such as quartz, fluor-spar, &c. and 
found them all luminous. From bodies 
of an opposite nature no light could be 
elicited. To ascertain whether the light 
from these hard substances might arise 
from small particles of iron, torn from the 
sides of the barrel, like sparks from a 
cutler’s wheel, we held sand, fragments 
of spar and sugar successively in.our hands 
at the muzzle of the gun, and discharged 
itatthem. In this way they all appear- 
ed luminous, though not so bright as when 
discharged from the barrel. -To see 
whether it might not be an electrical ap- 
pearance, arising from the air being vio- 
lently blown against these crystalline 
bodies, we formed a small grating of clear 
ind well-dried thermometer tubes, which 
we held as before, opposite to the muz- 
zle of the gun; but could in this case 
perceive no luminous appearance what- 
ever from discharges of condensed air pas- 
sed through them. Hence it may be con- 
cluded that light emitted on the discharge 
of an air-gun, arises solely from attrition, 
occasioned by sand or other hard substan- 
ces adhering to the wadding, or getting 
by accident into the barrel, and, that no 
light can be produced from the sudden 
expansion of the air from a condensed 
magazine, or from its impulse on the still 
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‘UMO-pies.. i wtrouweing sugar inte 
the gun, and discharging it againsta wall 
in the dark, a flash of light is seen to pro- 


eed from the sugar, as it strikes the 
wall, 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Steam.—Mr. Philip Taylor, an experi- 
enced operative chemistin the neighbour- 
hood of London, has lately published in 
the * Philosophical Magazine,” a valua- 
ble series of experiments, in a tabular 
form, on the beat and expansive force of 
steam, at all temperatures, from 212° F. 
to 320° ; measured in inches height of 
mercury, supported in a barometer tube, 
viz. from © (for the atmospheric pres- 
sure,) to 150 inches ; and measured also, 
in pounds pressure, on a square inch of 
surface, v.z. from 0 to 73lbs. From 
whence it appears, that an increase of 
39° of heat above boiling water (in the 
open air) produces the first additional at- 
mosphere of pressure, 24° more pro- 
duces asecond, 18° more produces a 
third, 15° more a fourth, and a further 
addition of little more than 12° above the 


jlast temperature, produces a fifth atmos- 


phere of pressure or expansive force of 
steam. These results, Mr. Taylor ob- 
serves, pretty clearly indicate the great 
economy of high-pressure steam, which 
himself anc many others have found, in 
their steam operations in the large way ; 
but by what particular law the consump- 





tion of fuel, necessary to produce steam 
of different high pressures, may be regu- 
lated, is not yet well understood. 

—=_ 

Mechanics.—A coachmaker has invent- 
ed a carriage, which he has named Pro- 
tean. It can be changed from its original 
form (that of a phaeton) and be convert- 
ed in a very short time, and with scarce- 
ly any trouble, into six different vehicles, 
all representing various shapes, and suit- 
ed in accommodation to their respective 
purposes. Its six-fold qualities present 
themselves in the following order :—The 
first a phaeton with a double body, that 
in the rear a dicky box ; the second, a 
cabriolet behind, with a dicky in front ; 
the third, a curricle with a cabriolet bo- 
dy ; and the sixth, a dennet. Such are 
the lightness and susceptibility of the con- 
struction, that this kind of talismanic 
transformation may be affected in a few 
moments, by any two persons altogether 
unacquainted with the principles of the 
invention. 

-~<e 

Fruit Trees.—The growth of weeds 
round fruit trees recently transplanted 
does them much injury, and diminishes 
their fruit in size and quality. Sonnini, 
in his Biblioth. Physico-econom. states, that 
to prevent this, the Germans spreadjon 
the ground round the fresh transplanted 
trees, as far as their roots extend, the 
refuse stalks of flax, after the fibrous part 
has been separated. This gives them 
surprising vigour. No weeds will grow 
under flax refuse, and the earth remains 
fresh and loose. Old trees treated in the 
same manner, when drooping in an or- 
chard, will recover, and push out vigorous 
shoots. In place of the flax stalks, the 
leaves which fall from the trees in au 
tumn may be substituted ; but they nust 
be covered with waste twigs, or any thing 
else that can prevent the wind from blow- 
ing them away. 

_  - 

Cultivation of Onions.—Mr. Macdon- 
ald, gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh, 
has communicated the following process 
for cultivating this vegetable. As soon 
as the produce of the seed-beds attain the 
proper size, choose a moist clay, take up 
the plants, and after immersing them in 
a puddle, composed of one part of soot, 
and three parts of earth, transplant them 
(by drilling,) about four inches asunder, 
in- rows, and afterwards carefully hoe 
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them when required. This process 
answers with any kind of onion, makes it 
heavier, firmer, and more pungent. 


Jaundice.—Dr.-Caleb Miller has state- 
ed the success he obtained in cases of 
jaundice, by the use of phosphoric acid. 
His practice is to give a cathartic of ca- 
lomel and jalap, or some of the neutral 
salts, and then balm tea, moderately aci- 
dulated with the phosphoric acid, which 
is to be continued till it operates as a 
diuretic, and until the urine becomes 
clear, or nearly so. One patient had 
taken eight pints in twenty-four hours. 
In general, the yellowness disappears in 
three or four days from the skin. Dr. 
Miller has met but one case (a person 80 
years of age) that had not yielded to this 
treatment. 

—~ 

A very remarkable case has occurred 
with a man in Paisley, Scotland. The 
head, and likewise his beard, has entire- 
ly come away from his skin, without any 
apparent cause for so striking a change. 
He is perfectly well in health, and can 
assign no reason for the loss of his hair. 
He had formerly a good head of hair, and 
an ordinary strong or rough beard ; and 
in the short space of six weeks he has 
been marvellously deprived of both. He 
was nearly eleven years in a militia re- 
giment, during which period, in order to 
attend parade in a decent and cleanly 
manner, he was necessitated to shave his 
beard generally once a day, and now, to 
the astonishment of all his friends, he has 
aot to perform any labour of the kind. 

—~-. ' 

Impressions of Medals.—A very easy 
and elegant way of taking the impressions 
of medals and coins, not generally known, 
is thus directed by Dr. Shaw :—Melt a 

\little isinglass glue with brandy, and 
pour it thinly over the medal, so as to 
cover its whole surface ; let it remain on 
for a day or two till it is thoroughly dry 
and hardened, and then taking it off, it 
will be fine, clear, and as hard as a piece 
of muscovy glass, and will have a very 
elegant impression of the coin. It will 
also resist the effects of damp air, which 
occasions all other kinds of glue to soften 
and bend, ifnot prepared in this way. 

—~< 

Health of Females.—A work from the 
pen of M. de Chateauneuf, contradicts, 
by indisputable evidence, the generally 
received opinion, that the health of fe- 
males is especially endangered at the 
critical age of from forty to fifty. The 
result of a variety of facts, drawn from 
Province, Switzerland, Paris, Berlin, 
Sweden, Petersburg, &c. is, first, that 
from thirty to seventy no other augmen- 
tation of the number of female deaths is 
observable than that which is the natural 
result of the progress of age ; and second- 
ly, that at every period of life, from 
thirty to seventy, there is a greater mor- 
tality among men than among women, 
more particularly at the age of from for- 
ty to filty. 

~~ 

Fine Arts.—A numerous and respect- 
able body of artists met at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, West- 
minster, to consider the most eligible 
means of erecting an extensive suit of 
rooms for the exhibition and sale of the 
works of British artists in every depart- 
ment of art—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and engraving—when a society 
was instituted, and resolutions passed de- 
claratory of their determination to pro- 

- ceed on broad and liberal principles,'their 
object being to give to the rising as well 
as the more advanced artists the means 
of displaying their works for sale during 
the season, when the opulent patrons of 
art are usually resident in the metropo- 
lis. 

—~— 
An oil gas company, called the Port- 
able Oil Gas Company, is about to be 
formed in London. The principal ob- 
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|ject of this company 1s to supply detach- 
ed houses with this gas, in situations 
where no mains are led down. For this 
purpose strong copper vessels are pre- 
pared of different dimensions, in which 
the oil gas is deposited by compression ; 
so that a vessel of one cubic foot has been 
made to contain 16 cubic feet of this gas ; 
and if each cubic foot of this gas is sup- 
posed to be equal to three cubic feet of 
coal gas, then would such a vessel con- 
tain oil gas sufficient to supply one lamp 
for nine bours. 


= 


Motion of Gases through Conduit Pipes. 
—From numerous experiments made by 
Mr. Gerard in the apparatus erected at 
the Hospital St. Louis, for lighting by 
means of coal gas, it results :—1. That 
carburetted hydrogen gas and atmospher- 
ic air, brought to the same state of com- 
pression, move according to the same 
laws, and experience the same resistance 
in the same pipes, and that they doso inde- 
pendently of their specific gravities. 2. 
That the resistance to the motion of aeri- 
form fluid in conduit-pipes is exactly pro- 
portional to the squares of their mean ve- 
locities ; andlastly, That in consequence 
of this law, and of the law of linear mo- 
tion, the expenditure of gas by a given 
conduit, of uniform size, is always in the 
direct ratio of the pressure indicated in 
the reservoir which feeds the stream, 
and in the inverse ratio of the square 
root of the length of the conducting pipe 
through which it passes.—Anzales de 
Chimie. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The eritics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maaauis D’Ageens. 





Ancient Mysteries described, especially En- 
glish Miracle Plays, Ecclesiastical 
Shows, Festivals, &c. By William Hone- 


We have perused a copy of the above 
work brought here by a gentleman lately 
from England, and who has since taken it 
with him to the country. This latter cir- 
cumstance we regret, because we consid- 
er the book a great literary curiosity, 
which might have been reprinted to ad- 
vantage. Mr. Hone is the well-known 
author of the ‘‘ Parody on the Liturgy,” 
and the editor of a work, entitled “« The 
Rejected Gospels ;” which, we under- 
stand, is about to be published in this city. 
He was tried in England on the prosecu- 
tion of the King’s attorney general for the 
Parody ; but although four separate in- 
dictments were preferred against him, 
he was acquitted’ on all of them by the 
jaries, and the sum of '4000/. sterling 
raised by public subscription to indem- 
nify him for the losses he had sustained by 
these oppressive and malicious proceed- 
ings. No man has a better character for 
integrity than Mr. Hone ; nor do we know 
any one who surpasses him as a biblical 
scholar, or one on whose judgment, as to 
books in general, we would place great- 
er reliance. His amiable deportment 
endears hin to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances ; and although he has uniform- 
ly been a steady and intrepid advocate of 
the rights of man, he has always conduct- 
ed himself with so mach temper and pru- 
dence, that his political opponents have 
been forced to respect him. The hasty 
perusal which we were allowed of the 
‘¢ Ancient Mysteries,”’ precludes our giv- 
ing so enlarged a view of this amusing 
work as we could have wished ; but our 
regret, owing to this circumstance, is 
somewhat abated, that we find the fol- 
lowing notice of it, in a recent number of 
the London Examiner, with the opinion 
of the editor of which, in this instance, 
we perfectly concur :— 


Mr. Hone has put forth a fresh publi- 
cation for the amusement of the public, 





very different certainly from his famous 


political jeux d’ esprit, but no iess peculiar 
and excellent in its way. The most im- 
portant portion of this volume consists of 
eight of those ‘ Mysteries,” or Miracle 
Plays (copied from MSS. in the British 
Museum) which were the precursors and 
parents of the English Drama. ‘These 
Mysteries, whether we regard their in- 
trinsic interest or their previous obscuri- 
ty, are alone sufficient to give value to 
the book, They form however bat a 
sinall part of its contents. The author 
has added *‘ Illustrations and Additions,” 
containing a most curious and amusing 
variety of subjects connected with the 
Miracle Plays or other superstitions of 
our ancestors. He gives us detailed ac- 
counts of the origin of the ‘ Feast of 
Fools” —the “‘ Feast of the Ass” —of the 
‘** English Boy Bishop’—the ‘ Descent 
into Hell’’—the ‘ Giants in Guildhall” — 
and other strange and diverting matters. 
All this is evidently the result of a vast 
deal of reading among both old and mo- 
dern books ; and if in one or two chapters 
the author, as he bimself modestly con- 
fesses, has ‘* ridden his hobby without a 
rein,” the general execution of the work 
is highly creditable to his talent, and 
shews a remarkable tact for extracting 
the really curious and instructive things 
in antiquarian research, and placing them 
before the uninitiated reader in a piquant 
and palatable form. This was a desider- 
atum in English literature, which Mr. 
Hone has very cleverly supplied. The 
style is light and easy, and the occasion- 
al speculation upon derivation of customs, 
&c. so ingeniously managed as to give an 
interest even where the particular sub- 
ject wants it. The vein of humour, which 
is naturally identified with Mr. Hone’s 
publications, often discovers itself to the 
great entertainment of the reader ; and 
the author has judiciously availed himself 
of the pencil of Mr. Cruikshank and 
other artists, sometimes to heighten the 
droll gffect, sometimes to assist the illus- 
tration. There are 13 engravings on 
copper and wood, several of which are 
highly laughable, and one (called by a 
ood pun a ‘‘tail-piece,” and represent- 
ing the Devil running off with a sinner 
bound to his extended tail,) is the acme of 
the ludicrous. We congratulate Mr. 
Hone on the production of a work that 
will live, as a popular record, equally 
faithful and curious, of the customs and 
notions and first literary efforts of an age 
which must always be regarded as high- 
ly interesting.” 

The subjoined articles will give some 
idea of the nature of this unique publica- 
tion : 

‘* Personality of the Devil.—It is well 
known that the personality of the devil 
has been exemplified by extraordinary 
personitications of him, and by relations 
of his appearance under almost every 
form ; but a personation that he is repre- 
sented to haye assumed in Hertfordshire, 
is accompanied by circumstances that have 
never perhaps been paralleled. In turn- 
ing over John Bagford’s Collection of 
Title-pages at the British Museum, I find 
one in his own writing, from a tract that 
must have been so rare at that time that 
he could not possess it, or his collecting 
hand would have mercilessly. torn off the 
title-page. Here itis: ‘* The Devil seen 
at St. Alban’s. Being a true relation how 
the Devil was seen there, in a cellar, in 
the likeness of a ram ; and how a butch- 
er came and cut his throat, and sold some 
of it, and dressed the rest for him, invi- 
ting many to supper, who eat of it. At- 
tested by divers letters of men of very 
good credit in this towne. Printed for 
confutation of those that believe they are 
no such things as Spirits or Devils. 4to. 
1648.” 

‘“* Hell.—In one thing all the fathers 
agree, that hell is below the surface’ of 
the earth ; and most of them suppose in 
its centre ; where the souls of the dead, 
both good and bad, await the final doom ; 
the good in a state of quiescence, the bad 





in a state of torment.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES, 
~— 


No. 19. of Vol. II. ofthe MivERvA will contain 
the following articles: 


PopuLaR TauEs.—Janet Armstrong; an 
trish Tale. 

THE TRAVELLER.—A Trip to Shrewsbury 
and Long Branch. No 1. 

THe Drama.—London Theatres. 

BroGraPHy.—Memoirs of the life of M. de 
Reaumur. 

ARTS AND Scrences.—On the Coral Banks 
and Reeds of the Ocean. . By Dr. J. Mac Culloch- 
Reflections on Vegetation, No.1. Scientific and 
Literary Notices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—Isabella, By the author of 
Rhoda, &c. 

CoRRESPONDENCE.—Comforts of a Voyage by 
Sea. 

PoETRY.—Song of the Imperial Captive, 
written in 1817. * Addressed to a Child in 
Pennsylvania.” By Frances Wright. “ Ode 11, 
book ii. of Horace; translated by Ignotus.” 

GLEANER, REcorD, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 


THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shreds and Patehes!—Hamuer. 











The gentiemen of New-York attached to 
the Parent institution, have been invested 
with the title of the Sixth Linnean Colony, 
and are to be honoured with the same sea! 
and power as the institufion at Paris. 


A machine for printing calicoes with steel 
plates, instead of wooden blocks, “has been 
recently received, and is now in operation 
in this city. This improvement is the in- 
vention of our ingenious countryman, Mr. 
Perkins. 

Mr. Fergusson, a bleacher at Paterson, 
(N. J.) practices with astonishing rapidity, a 
mode oF bleaching ; the length of time re- 
quired for its execution being only a few 
hours. 

A stone resembling the Turkey-stone, and 
said to be fully equal to it, is found in the 
greatest abundance in Morris county, N. J. ; 
where also the material for a cement has 
been discovered, which, from experiments, 
already made, promises to equal in durabili- 
ty and usefulness, the famous Roman ce- 
ment. ‘ 

The common redtop grass that grows in 
our meadows, is superior in durability and 
eolour, to the Leghorn straw. To bleactli 
it requires a very simple process : Seald and 
dry the grass two or three times which 
takes out the green colour, To whiten it 
still further, it may be placed in a tub ov 
barrel in such a manner as to expose it to 
the fumes of brimstone ; or braid it and then 
fumigate it. 

{t is asserted, from actual experiment, 
that ten pounds of good hay, with two 
quarts of corn a day, are enough to keep a 
common horsé in fine order. ; 

A mountain has been discovered in Wash 
ington county, Missouri, supposed to be 
the most extraordinary store of iron ote 
ever discovered in any country. It bears a 
strong resemblance to native iron, and yields 
on fusion 80 or 90 per cent. 

Mr. Middleton of Charleston, brother to 
our present minister of Russia, has pur- 
chased in Italy, a collection of pictures, 
which would do honour to the palace of a 
prince even in the old world. 


i 
MARRIED, 


Mr. Clarkson Scoffield to Miss Maria Moure 
Mr. Daniel Martin to Miss Mary Herrin, 
Mr. William Hitchcock io Miss Elithea § 
see Martin to Miss Rebecca Hurlbut. 
Mr. Stephen Tison to Miss Hannah Scandlaiv 
Mr. Jacob Moore to Miss Hannah Russell 
Mr. Norman Broadway to Miss Phebe Smith. 
Mr. Lewis Christadora to Miss Henrietta Em 
meline Shyres. 
DIED, 


Mr. Robert Fox, aged 61 years. 

Mr. Peter G. Conrey, aged 7 years. 
Mrs. Wealthy Randell, aged 42 years. 
Mr. David B. M‘Cullough, aged 23 years. 
Mrs. Emma Buckbee, aged 26 years. 
Mrs. Hannah Ruden, aged 49 years. 
Mrs. Thornell, aged 53 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crothers, aged 25 years. 
Mrs, Sarah Ayres. fh 

M:. Edw. B. Van. Buskirk. 

Mr. Robert Walgrove. 
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“i 6, From Albion first, whose ancient shrine Yes, “Music ; powerful language CHRONO LOGY 
4 
POETRY. Was furnish’d with the fire already, As ever swell’d poetic line :— : 
Columbia caught the spark divine, Not Byron’s wild, impassion’d lay, 
**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow eve lace in P : all 5 . - RS 
al Ie le the si bof FORERS _ ~e4 = pe an And lit a flame, like Aibion’s steady. Holds o’er the heart more potent sway; The Christian Era 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and toshedover}} jr, splendid gift then Gallia took Not Melrose Abbey sees aright, 1418 Sir John Oldcastle burnt for heresy, in St 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morsing. And. lik ‘ld B >A Reflecting soft the pale moon-light ; Giles’s fields. 
= patie masaeny tating Not Hohenlinden’s deathless song, 1419 Death of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, 
The brand aloft, its sparkles shook, Fleabinn the be fi - and formerly Emperor. Sigismund, his 
For the Minerva. As she would set the world a blazing. Pe Se rete Seen ANNE 5 brother, at that time Emperor, succeeded 
-_ Nor Erin’s witching lay of love, as King of Bohemia. 
LINES And when she fired her altar, high By meeting streams or flow’ry grove ; —— The Duke of Burgundy murdered by the 
On visiting the grave of a Satlor Boy, from Massachusetts, It flash’d into the redd’ning air Not these breathe language more divine, oe ao Gikteiin F a 
who died at Hew-Orieane. So fierce, that Albion, who stood nigh, Than music, heavenly inusic! thine. England. ee 
‘Sweet be thy slumbers, young son of the ocean ! 


Shrunk, almost blinded by the glare ! -_—e- 1420 The Kings of England and France made a 
How soon thy worldly voyage is o'er ; THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM. 





e solemn entry into Paris. The agreement 
No more will thy little bark roll with commotion, Next, Spiin, so new was light to her, ADDRESSED TO THE GREEKS. bei nie, Henry married a. 
ng y , 
Or strike ’gainst the rocks on life’s rugged shore. Leap’d at the torch—but, ere the spark The trumpet of freedom ne’er sounded in vain, daughter of the French King. 
A port thou bast found where nothing can harm thee, She flung upon her shrine could stir, Lo ! Greece hath re-echo'd the blast,— pation = ee. —e for the murder of 
Where tempests are hush'd and storms disappear; *Twas quench’d—and all again was dark. Ab! where is the valour that bore you amain a 1421 Pope al V. cnaee, as 
Aad freed from the cares which once did alarm thee, *Gainst the millions of Persia encamp’d on your plain, ; J . e : 
Thy body will rest in quietness here. Yet,no—not quench’d—a treasure, worth Ere the die of the battle was cast— es os ae “Geadan, Sear oi 
The scenes that brighten’d the hopes of thy childhood, Se much to mortals, rarely dies— The oa ab where hes 1 at Charles VI. King of France, named Henry 
And companions that mouro’d at thy fondness to roam ; Again her living light look’d forth, Test m bee aah: eaeteaidiae eine VI. é . 
The rippling stream, the grove, and the wild wood, And shone, a beacon, in all eyes. brtrno wine: rohan Set ae es , 1424 = ae a — ford gained a@ victory over 
4 j 4 é ; ’ g Charles VII. 
Goereries ee ee Who next received the fame? alas The Monarchs of nations to yield ? 1429 End of the long Roman schism, by the ab- 
If thy gentle spirit e’er hovers above thee, s—si ' ‘Phe shades of your heroes renown'd, dication of Clement VIII. 
No tears of affection will lull it to rest, Unwortby Naple ame of shames, Whose courage from siavery broke, —— The famous Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, 
For parents and (riends that used so to love thee, That ever through such hands should pass Have call’d from the tombs on your ground; raised the seige of that town, and conduct- 
Will ne’ er weep o’er the sod that covers thy breast. That brightest of all earthly flames! They have cail’d, and you've cast off the yoke: -— hag King » p Rarittae ton ie, * 
4 > . voters ahah e Maid of Orleans taken - 
— Scarce had her fingers touch’d the torch, eo wna Sa ati lish, and afterwards burnt for = wih. 7 
—~—_ : : Man's epirit still pants to be free, “ . 
When frightened by the sparks it shed —— King Henry crowned King of France at 
Werte Haare. Nor waiting e’en to feel the scorch ' eee be Paris. 
’ And great as you’ve been you shall be. 1433 Sizi d dE th a 
She dropt it to the earth—and fled. You have burst from your chains, from your burdens 33 ues Sanetes, pear aoe of Basil m 
THE ROSE. Si Sa oF Pe you've sprung, concert, treated with the Greeks, concern- 
As heedless in youth’s path I flew PEE I The turban yet reels with the shock, ing their union. 
care ey ¥ ay But Greece, who saw her moment now, Your swords on the crescent have spark!’d and rung, 1435 The Duke of Burgundy deserted the Eng- 
While joy my heart was flushing, Caught up the prize, though prostrate, stain’d, || your trumpet, loud voie'd, hath your victory sung, lish interest, and joined the French. 
I seiz’d a rose of lovely hue, And wav’'d it round her beauteous brow. And Greece from her thraldom hath broke. — os ben “ner ~ ‘ade tsa ao 
In all its beauty blushing. 0, look not for help, no help is at hand, gent of France. e Duke of York w 
With rapture a yet surpass’d, And Fancy bid me mark where, o’er More glory remains for the few— — to succeed him. ee 
1 view’d the charming blossom, Her altar as its flame ascended, Remember the Spartan who stood with his band, wendy besieged. taken by the French, and Calais 
And, with @ fond and reckless haste, Fair, laurel’d spirits seem’d to soar, ‘Till despots confess’d you were born to command, 1437 Death of the Emperor Sigismund, after a 
< : ; : . And the nations around you to sue. . “ 
Transferr'd it to my bosom. Who thus in song their voices blended. natal reign of 27 years, 
; . - Your sages, whose wisdom made bright —— King James I. of Scotland murdered by his 
There, nourish’d with affection’s dew, ‘Shine, shine for ever, glorious flame, ‘The derkoess of death and the tomb, subjects. 
It lovelier bloom’d than ever ; Divinest gift of God to men! Your berds who a ayes fer — 1438 Albert II. Duke of Austria chosen Emperor. 
And round my heart its tendrils grew, From Greece thy earliest splendour came, Proscar a oe ae wath mening ‘ er es ae tage 3 een gpm bee grt 
Too closely e’er to sever. To Greece thy ray returns again. And all you hold dear upon earth, Prenat, after 26 years captivity in Eng- 
Nor deem’d I then how deep and still “ Take Freedom, take th di The power that upheld you of yere, and. 
y radiant round . . . 
Its witchery was stealing, Citnnsdbeneih, devils cilien tanks fat ae" To conquest now sendeth you forth ; Frederic of Austria, third of the name, 
- be Kee : ’ » when fost, return; —_— I Whose arm the strong tide of the battle doth turn, chosen Emperor. 
To mingle there, with soak thrill Till not a shrine through earth be found, His strong arm is outstretched to save ; —— The art of printing invented. 
Of pure, impassion’d feeling. On which thy glories shall not burn !”* Whose voice bade the fires of the firmament burn, 1442 = a of , _ —— by the 
- . that doth ’ ing of Arragon, from Rene of Anjou. 
And with a lover's tender care wees = ciara ba ie 1444 Ladisians, King of Hungary, deieated, and 
I watch’d it ev’ry minute,— . The eee signed, your laurels te blest, slain by the Turks. — ' 
And little dream’d a flower so fair TO MUSIC. You've scorn’d the proud tyrants’ decree ;— 1446 iq es the Emperor declared war against 
Could have a canker in it. , 


i ; The band that combines you, now buckle it fast, 
. “ Llove music—I must love it for ever—it isthe lan- 

But suddenly its beauty’s light guage of recollection.” Maturin. || By valour you prosper’d in times that are past, 

By stern disease was shaded,— For freedom ne’er stood, but they conquer’d at last, 
Death touch’d it with his with’ring blight, And your swords shall again make you free. 


And al! its leaves were faded! 


—— The sea broke in near Dodrecht, in Hol~ 

land, and destroyed 100,000 persons. 

1448 The Duke of York began to assert his right 
to the crown. . 

—— Charles Canutson, proclaimed King of 


Music! transcendent boon of Heav’n, 
To sorrowing man in pity giv’n; 


























Tis thine to still the bosom’s sigh, . Sweden, and - three northern ‘crowns 
: : ain separated. 
"Twas then my sorrows took their tone And wipe the tear from misery’s eye ; Gypyigrans. 1450 Teck Cade, in Kent, defeated the King’s 
Of bitterest complaining— Tis thine to wake the soul to love, MEN ALONE LAUGH. forces, and entered London. He was af- 
For, though my bosom's flower was gone, And thrill with joy of saints above ! ; terwards killed, and his followers dispersed. 
Ping Shae 5 b! it is thi The learned say laughter is denied 1452 First alliance of the Swiss with France. 
Its thorns were all remaining ; Oh! it is thine to fire the eye, % 
ill remain And lead to deeds of emprise high ; Sp cetera eet —— The Duke of York marched towards Lon~ 
And thoge they rankling will remain, P 1BNs Yet John with laughter strains each side, don; came to a treaty with the King; dis- 
As long as life can cherish And thine alike the smile and tear, And "tis well hnown that he's one. missed his army; and swore true allegi- 
The grief that maddens in ray brain And thine the strains to memory dear. ance. 
Or he ann eeantin eniieh y . 7 —- 1453 Constantinople taken by the Turks under 
“ y o ; ae tale THE BRAGGART. Mahomet II. The Emperor slain, and the 
Yes, Music ! heaven-born Music !—thine Greek empire destroyed. 
pe PR Re To pour a radiance half divine ; John puffs himself. Forbear to chide— 1454 The Duke of York defeated the King’s 
Albe’t, I taste not here repose, And ah! with magic all thine own, An insect vile and mean, peor Fan the Duke of Somerset; aud 
*s thi iven,— mn: Must, well he knows, be magnified made the King prisoner. 
There s this ae given, Recall the shades of pleasure flown ; ust, W , ’ ag) , 1456 Belgrade besieged hy the Turks, but de- 
Twill be reviv’d a thornless rose, Restore the days of former times, Before it can be seen. liveved by the pepal troage. 
To bloom for aye in Heaven! And waft to happier, gentler climes ! : 1459 ee Duke of York and his sons attainted in 
Georgia, July, 1823. Yoricx. + arliament. 
vied Yes, Music! when a thoughiless child, ENIG MAS, 1460 The Queen raised an army; defeated and 
diiipin ‘ 4d clec Gewese od: -_— killed the Duke of York; but his son Ed- 
As over — satire te 1 F ** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, ward advancing to London, was there pro- 
THE TORCH OF LIBERTY. Thy seraph voice I loved to hear, Despise not the value of thingsth:’ are small ” claimed King. 
And often shed the votive tear; 1461 King Henry, with his Queen and son, re- 
BY MOORF, “tm P 
: , P As Macy's tender plaint of woe Answers to Puzsles in our last. tired into Scotland, after a great defeat of 
I saw it all in Fancy’s glass— ‘ p is their forces, at Touton, in Yorkshire. . 
Herself, the feir, che wild magician, Bade soft the a numbers Ms ’ PdzziEe I. The letter R. —— Death of Charles Vil. King of France, in 
' +4 ht Or Jenny, while “ her heart at sea, i ibs.” the 39th year of his reign. Louis XI. his 
rhat bid this splendid day-dream pass, Yot strove “ a guide wife” kind to be ; Puzzue II. Because it has ri sun eubetainell 
* 2.8 Vv ; . . 
And nam’d each ghiding apparition, * ‘ ‘a ca 4 fal tal Puzzie Ill. To cover his head. 1462 Louis XI. put to death a great number of 
Ce Sere eee Ca Sy Puzzte IV. Because it bas a handle. Lords. 
‘Twas like a torch-race—such as they Like murmur of the sighing gale, Pugzie V. Sly-ware. 1463 King Henry entered England with the 
Of Greece perform’d, in ages gone, Its witching influence o’er me shed, Scots, but was defeated by King Edward’s 
When the fleet youths, in long array, And wreathed with gloom my aching head! NEW PUZZLES. di ang eRe ‘ a 
Passed the bright torch triumphant on. Oft bade the tear of pity flow, I. poo grey ag = isguise, and carrie 
I saw th’ expectant nations stand, And filled my breast with real woe. CHARADE. 
To catch the coming flame in turn— Vet mirth I loved ; and blithesome tone, My first is my whole; ("twill be odd if you guess it) 
hand to hand Could touch a chord, light as its own; My next isa pronoua—you often express it,— Z 
I saw, from ready hand to hand, And d PI AP I My last is two-thirds of a knot; and my whole, THE MINERVA, 
The clear, but struggling glory burn. op fated _ peesiy i > As you'll find when you guess it, is something that’s droll SUITED BY CUCRSE BOvETOF, 
And, oh! their joy, as it came near, Yet, light of heart, still far more dear, bn : 5. ie ba i. published every Saturday 
“mn in sete ates — The strain that call’d forth pity’s tear ; Wig) obaneene + ee Se BY E. BLISS AND E. WHITE, 
ile Fancy whisper'd in my ear, The lay that spoke disast’rous love : 128 Broadway, New-York 
*¢ That torch they pass is Liberty !” Ae Pavel D - : Seis to in: Visiies end cover ont ’ ° 
A thousand ills condemn’d to prove ; What is that which is in visible, “tll at Four Dollars per annum payable in advence. No 
And each, as she received the flame, Of lover to the war-plain gone, of sight? pom a OL fare tobe ae sre: on 
Lighted her altar with its ray, Of hopes and joys for ever flown ; IV. oe ; publishers. 
Then, smiling to the next who came, Oh ! these the strains I loved to hear, Why is a culprit at the whipping post like the 
Speeded on its sparkling way, And these the strains to memory dear ! eye? J. Sexmous, prister,49 Jehn-street. 
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